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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The General Situation 
T=. air attacks upon this country, and upon London 


in particular, continue though with decreasing 

violence. The damage inflicted upon numerous 
churches and hospitals is an indication either of the savage 
villainy of the German Air Force or—what is more probable 
at the moment—of the utterly indiscriminate character of their 
attacks. That these are directed against civilians rather than 
military objectives was admitted by the Rome radio on 
October 11th. Hitler’s purpose, it declared, was to set on 
foot a revolution against Mr. Churchill. Germany was not, 
of course, out to destroy property or to take innocent lives: 
that would be unthinkable. Her aim was to shake the people’s 
nerves and set their consciences to work so that they would 
rebel against their present leaders. Meanwhile, the people’s 
nerves stand very firm. The only leaders they wish to be rid 
of, and would gladly rid the world of, are those of Germany 
and Italy. The Italians have boasted that their planes and 
pilots have taken part in these indiscriminate attacks. Let 
them remember that they will be held equally guilty of the 
damage and the murder done. Their invasion of Greece was 
thoroughly unprovoked, unjustified and contemptible. It 
followed the general lines laid down for such offensive action 
in the new Nazi diplomacy. There was, in the first place, a 
solemn declaration of friendship and goodwill, made to 
Greece as, incidentally, to Egypt, when Italy declared war 
upon France and Great Britain. Then came, at the appro- 
priate moment, the invention of border incidents, the pretence 
that Greece was too favourable to Britain. Finally, the 
sudden ultimatum in a bullying tone—this time, at dead of 
night and with three hours for a reply. Evidently the Italians 
have not yet mastered the full technique. The ultimatum 
demanded free passage for their troops to “ certain strategic 
points’ but their minister in Athens, when questioned, was 
quite unable to specify the particular strategic points. It is 
Italy’s tragedy that, for the hope of a little gain, for the 
gobbets thrown contemptuously to her by her ruthless con- 
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federate, she has made herself the instrument of Nazi 
aggression. False to her historical and Christian traditions, 
she is aiding and abetting monstrous evil. For the sufferings 
of the neutral countries, invaded, pillaged, devastated, for 
the appalling misery that broods over Poland, for the hatred 
and the cruelty deliberately preached and practised, for war’s 
full horrors—she must bear her heavy share of responsibility 
and condemnation. 


Poland To-day 


NTERESTS at home and in the Near East may make us 

forget all too easily the Poles, in this war our first and our 
most faithful allies. From recent numbers of the Osservatore 
Romano we learn that great numbers of Poles have been 
deported by the Russians to Siberia and the Caucasus. The 
living conditions of these victims of the Soviet are both 
inhuman and terrible: measures are adopted to prevent the 
reunion of members of a family, even when they are in the 
same penal settlement. Forced manual labour is the rule: 
no provision is made for religious needs, and no priests are 
allowed to go with them. The number of deportees from one 
province alone was already 200,000 in August. From the 
district of Zloczow whole village communities have been 
transferred to the interior of Russia. Not only Catholic 
Poles but also Ukrainians, White Russians and Jews have 
been deported, and it is stated on good authority that close 
on three million Polish subjects have been treated in this 
brutal way. Priests are not, as a rule, so deported, partly 
because the Soviet authorities in occupied Poland pretend 
that they do not interfere with religion, though they put every 
obstacle in the path of religious practice, and partly for the 
reason that Russian propagandists of atheism do not want 
priests in Russia. From the German-controlled provinces 
details have been pieced together in a Times article for 
October 28th. It is a disgusting story of inhumanity and 
oppression, of filthy conditions and behaviour in concentration 
camps, of deportations and forced labour, man hunts and 
murders. The Times includes in its report the statement that 
Polish girls have been kidnapped, in considerable numbers, 
for use in German soldiers’ brothels. Unfortunately, this 
statement is confirmed from other and very reliable sources. 
An institute has been taken over by the Gestapo for the 


purpose of producing bogus priests—young Germans speaking 
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fluent Polish, who will be trained in the rubrics of the Mass, 
sacraments, etc., so that they may subsequently act as secret 
Gestapo agents among the Polish peasantry. The Times 
mentions a newspaper secretly produced in Polish, which is 
reminiscent of the famous La Libre Belgique during the last 
war. An article in one of its numbers sums up the Polish 
spirit of resistance to-day. ‘‘In a country under enemy 
occupation the struggle cannot be carried on with arms, but 
must consist in awakening the spirit of resistance, which will 
preclude despair and apathy, and will make us do the work of 
the nation, be it under the hardest conditions.... This is now 
our main strength, and the enemy knows it, though he pro- 
fesses to sneer at it. Remember that ‘ to suffer defeat and not 
to surrender is victory.’ ”’ 


The French Crisis 


HOUGH plentifully stuffed with German lies and rumours 
and painfully starved of more wholesome British news, 
the French people are slowly recovering their balance after the 
shock of collapse and enemy occupation. They are heartened 
by British resistance to threat and air attack. There are few 
Frenchmen who look upon co-operation with the Nazis as 
anything but a highly regrettable necessity. But it is unwise 
to claim that the Vichy government enjoys no large support. 
Many would choose it to some conceivable alternative, at 
least on the principle that ‘‘ the devil you know ”’ is preferable 
to the rest of his fraternity. Under Vichy the ‘“ Haves” 
hope to retain something of what they have; those who are 
sick to death of party politics, can tell themselves that there 
are one or two honest men in the new administration; the 
timorous are afraid of risk and novelty. In addition, there 
exist in France a number of groups, of varying strength and 
varying degrees of hostility to Britain, who favour a Latin 
bloc, in association with Italy and Spain and who, for the 
present, are loyal to Pétain. The economic situation is being 
rapidly worsened through German exactions. A reporter of 
the New York. Times (October 15th) asserted that it is clear 
that the Nazis intend to remain in France until the country 
is absorbed into the German social, economic and political 
system: the whole industry of the country, he stated, from 
the big industries in Paris and its suburbs to the smallest 
country repair shop, is completely paralyzed. Other reports 
insist that it is the purpose of the Germans to break the French 
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spirit by creating a sense of impotence and depression. Hitler, 
said Mr. Churchill in his French broadcast, “is resolved on 
nothing less than the complete wiping out of the French nation 
and the disintegration of its whole life and future.... By 
all kinds of sly and savage means he is plotting and working to 
quench for everthe fountain of characteristic French culture and 
French inspiration to the world.”” Meanwhile, Pétain is being 
urged, both by the Nazis and by some of his own entourage, 
to make concessions which would be detrimental to Britain 
as they would be dishonourable to France. A few days ago 
it was reported that the aged Marshal had yielded. The 
report was premature. It might be better, and it would 
certainly help our future understanding of, and with, the 
French, if less criticism were directed against Pétain himself 
and it were distributed among the various individuals, ranging 
from full traitors to mere intriguers, who have gathered round 
the new government. This is a critical hour for France. On 
October 11th Pétain gave voice to both a warning and a hope : 
the warning was needed, the hope may prove to have been 
_over confident. ‘‘ France knows,” he said, “ that, whatever 
the political map of Europe and the world, the problem of 
Franco-German relations, so lightly treated in the past, will 
continue to determine the future. Germany... can, of 


course, choose between the traditional peace of oppression 
and a new peace of collaboration. To the misery, the unrest, 
the repression, and the probable conflicts which a new peace 
made on the pattern of the past would bring in its wake 
Germany may prefer a peace which would be real for the 
conqueror and would aim at the well-being of all.” 


The Appeal to the Premier 

REMARKABLE letter was recently addressed to the 

Prime Minister by twenty-four distinguished Irishmen, . 
the majority of whom were not Catholics. The signatories 
began by declaring their ardent desire for the triumph of the 
British Commonwealth over Nazi Germany and their urgent 
wish for Anglo-Irish reconciliation. Were this fully realized, 
they consider, ‘‘ it would eliminate throughout the world a 
disturbing influence, and would substitute for it a unifying 
and constructive impulse, not merely where the widespread 
Irish race is to be found, but also in all liberal, enlightened 
and progressive circles where Anglo-Irish troubles have caused 
doubts or regrets or censures.” The immediate purpose of 
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the letter was to protest against the special character given 
to the Ulster Defence Volunteers by the government of 
Northern Ireland which has embodied the new force as a 
branch of the “ B” Special Constabulary of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. ‘‘ By this one fact it has at once become 
identified with all the most bitter sectarian and political 
differences which have long divided Northern Ireland opinion. 
Its enrolment has been governed largely by considerations of 
religion and politics which would naturally be absent if it had 
been conducted on normal lines by the British War Office or 
under its direction. It has thus incurred the odium attaching 
to a political police force of a type familiar on the Continent of 
Europe rather than the general popularity and respect 

in full measure by the Home Guard throughout the 
remainder of the United Kingdom.” The Premier’s attention 
is called to the dangers involved in this new situation and to 
the embitterment it has caused, and indeed is bound to cause. 
The signatories claim that, in the public interest, they have 
advisedly used language of moderate under-statement, and 
that competent legal advice has been received that “the 
arrangement is directly contrary to statute law.’”’ Among 
those who signed the appeal were the following: The Earl of 
Antrim, the Earl of Ossory, General Sir Hubert Gough, 
Major-General Sir William Hickie, Major-General Sir Charles 
Gwynn, Major-General Pope-Hennessy, Professor Robert 
Mitchell Henry, and Messrs. Stephen Gwynn, Robert Lynd, 
Shane Leslie, J. J. Mallon, Maurice Healy, K.C. and Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. The appeal was made to the Prime Minister 
as ‘the repository of all ultimate responsibility for British 
policy and British administration, and as the focus and 
mainspring of all initiative and directive action for the 
purposes and in the name of the British realm at this supreme 
crisis of its destiny.” 


A Curious Evolution 

T a time when national unity is of such importance, we 

have no desire for controversy. Attention must be 
directed, however, to the curious evolution of the Church Times 
during recent months. In May it was genuinely appreciative of 
the position and efforts of the Holy Father. Referring to his 
message to the rulers of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg 
“assuring them of his conviction that their cause was the 
cause of justice, and of his own intention to pray for its 
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success,” it added that, for his magnificent and prompt 
response to the latest infamy perpetrated by the Germans, 
“the Pope has the gratitude of every Christian in the world.” 
Truth, it was then noted, “is the first casualty in war-time, 
and has been a casualty in Europe for years before the present 
war broke out’’; but the Holy Father has a very different 
estimate of truth, “‘ and also bears indomitable witness to it.” 
It was then clear to the Church Times, as it is still clear to 
ourselves, that the Pope had condemned Nazi violence and 
aggression. But by the end of August a new note had been 
sounded. The greatest of to-day’s many tragedies was 
declared to be “ the practical helplessness of the Pope and the 
Roman Church to organize and inspire any international 
opposition to the forces of destruction.’’ The first reason 
alleged for this was the “fact” that the Vatican is not an 
international institution but, indeed, quite narrowly national : 
the Pope “‘ has lamented but he has not led. He has not led 
because he could not.’’ The issue of September 13th goes a 
step farther and speaks of “‘ the disastrous semi-alliance of the 
Vatican with the Totalitarian Powers.” The editor’s fury 
gathers volume as he tells us that Catholic papers have either 
wisely avoided reference to his “‘ incontrovertible facts ’’ or 
have commented upon them with “ flatulent impertinence.”’ 
Warming to his task, he reiterates his thesis that ‘‘ the hopeless 
failure of the Vatican as an instrument of international decency 
is the most tragic feature of this tragic age.”” This, he would 
have us know, is “‘ a-fact which no man, who is neither pur- 
blind nor a conscious liar, can deny.’’ We wonder in which of 
these two categories he would place Professor Clement Webb 
whose reply to the Bishop of Chelmsford’s recent bigoted 
utterance appeared in The Times for October 19th. The 
Church, we learn, is “now on the side of despotism and 
slavery’: indeed, by September 27th, “ official Rome has — 
become, doubtless to the bitter grief of many of its leaders, 
the active ally of the people who send their emissaries to 
murder little children, etc., etc.” From helplessness through 
a semi-alliance to the position of “‘ active ally ’’—and all in a 
month or two. What a rapid progress! The fact is that the 
Church Times is reverting to the pet and prejudiced theory 
which it maintained during the Spanish civil war, the 
significance of which it so wilfully and egregiously misunder- 
stood. It now pretends that the Vatican must be pro-Italian, 
conveniently forgetting the prolonged efforts of the Holy 
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Father to keep Italy from the war. It ignores the lessons of 
“Summi Pontificatus ’’ and the Peace Points elaborated in 
the Christmas Allocution. Finally, it does something to 
confirm one of the favourite arguments of Nazi propaganda, 
namely that Britain is essentially anti-Catholic. More under- 
standing and, we trust, more representative comment is to be 
found in the two following quotations. The first is from an 
article in the Contemporary Review by Mr. Polson Newman 
who states that “‘ Pius XII, who has first hand experience of 
the forces with which Italy has cast her lot, has denounced 
their policy and methods with clarity and vigour. War 
placed the Italian people in the position of having to choose 
between two allegiances—their Church and their Government. 
They knew that the Church preached what was right, and that 
the decision of their Government was wrong. They followed 
the line of least resistance, but the majority did so with heavy 
hearts.” The second is from a letter of the Bishop of 
Chichester to The Times after the Pope’s Easter Homily. 
“ May I, as a Bishop of the Church of England, offer a word of 
profound gratitude to the Pope for the Easter homily in 
which he gave one more striking illustration of his great care 
for justice and for peace. ... The Pope both stands above 
the battle and is also a sharer in the great human suffering 
which the battle brings to friend and foe, so many of whom 
confront one another in a compulsory enmity. It is of 
immeasurable importance that he should let his voice be 
heard continually speaking of the justice of God and the 
concord of nations.”” The Church Times appears to be as little 
representative of reasonable Anglican opinion to-day as it 
was during the Spanish war. 


Parliamentary Dignity 
HE war has doubtless strengthened the conviction that our 
political institutions are vastly superior to those of most 

continental countries. Consequently, it is surely desirable 

that this confidence should not be disturbed by ignorant or 
harmful statements by members of Parliament. During the 
debates of October 23rd Colonel Wedgwood declared that 

Prince von Starhemberg, the leader of the pre-Anschluss 

Heimwehr, had “‘ assassinated a democracy in Austria,’ and 

it was indecent that he should now be allowed to fight on our 

side (he is a lieutenant in the Free French Air Force) in a war 
which “is for democracy and against all that Starhemberg 
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stood for.” Captain Balfour quite properly rejected this 
suggestion which was quite unwarranted. It is this kind of 
unfortunate statement which puzzles the intelligent European. 
He sees British democracy confused, as here, with the extreme 
Socialism of Vienna or, in Spain, with Communism and 
Anarchism. What wonder then that he has no great sympathy 
for it! On the same afternoon Mr. Shinwell assured the 
House of Commons that we were not fighting for Christianity, 
but merely for liberty. Dr. Goebbels was doubtless grateful 
for the admission. Mr. Shinwell was justifying the curious 
behaviour of Mr. Wells and his right to preach agnosticism 
and republicanism in the United States. Earl Winterton 
had taken exception to Mr. Wells’s public sneer at Lord Gort 
as ‘‘our praying general.’’ ‘Lord Gort’s offence in Mr. 
Wells’s eyes was that he dared to confess himself a Christian 
and to belong to that outworn creed which Mr. Wells so 
detests and which he is exercising his puny efforts, in his 
declining years, to attack with the greatest vituperation.” 
Had Lord Gort been an “atheist” or a “ blaspheming ” 
general, Mr. Wells might have had nothing to say. We have 
been unfortunate in some of our self-appointed ambassadors 
to the United States: first, Bertrand Russell, now H. G. 
Wells and, all the time, the Left-wing poets, safe and snug in 


Hollywood. They are most unrepresentative. Our con- 
solation is that most Americans understand just how un- 
representative they really are. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


HE new movement, inaugurated by Cardinal Hinsley 

on August Ist, makes quiet but very evident progress. 
Membership is increasing, and the response among both 
Catholics and non-Catholics has been considerable and most 
encouraging. There are now parish groups in six dioceses. 
Despite air-raids and general war conditions it has been 
possible to organize numerous meetings. Seven leaflets have 
been published, and their first edition is long since exhausted : 
it is hoped shortly to supplement them with a series of timely 
pamphlets. Contact has already been established with the 
French, Polish, Dutch and Belgian communities in England 
for the purpose of forming national groups. A _ successful 
week-end school was conducted at Archbishop’s House on 
October 5th and 6th. It consisted of Mass in common in the 
Cathedral, four admirable lectures culminating in discussion, 
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and an address by His Eminence: the proceedings were 
reported fully and sympathetically in the Catholic Press. 
This was intended as the forerunner of similar gatherings 
during the coming winter at several important centres. On 
October 26th was begun a series of Saturday afternoon con- 
ferences, which are to be given weekly, at 2.30 p.m., at The 
Grail House, 58, Sloane Street, S.W.1; they allow an 
opportunity for discussion and conversation, and are followed 
by a brief sermon and Benediction, at 4.15. In this inaugural 
series, to-day’s crisis is being reviewed in its aspect as achallenge 
—to God, Man, International Society, Social Order, and 
Freedom: the series will be closed, on December Ist, with a 
lecture by Mr. Christopher Dawson on “ Christianity and the 
Western Tradition.” In the first week of November will 
commence a number of midday sermons and Benedictions in 
prominent London churches, by kind permission of the parish 
priests. For the moment, these will take place, at I p.m., 
on Wednesdays at St. Anne’s, Orchard Street, S.W.1, and on 
Thursdays, at the Carmelite Church, Kensington, W.8, and the 
Church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane, W.C.2. Those 
interested in the ideals and work of the movement will be 
cordially welcome at both lectures and midday services. 
Offers of help, whether financial or personal, are earnestly 
requested. Up to the present no general appeal for funds 
has been made: but funds are urgently required, and they 
will be gratefully received by the Secretary or Treasurer, 
' The Sword of the Spirit, 108, Gloucester Place, W.1 (Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7595). Speaking at the Westminster week- 
end school, Cardinal Hinsley declared that “ this crusade of 
The Sword of the Spirit is not in actual fact a new movement. 
We have not started a fresh political agitation, but are 
defending by spiritual means our age-long Christian position, 
on the lines laid down by the Holy See, against the Nazi and 
Fascist doctrines and policy which are essentially anti- 
Christian or pagan.”’ Our crisis to-day is wider than the war, 
wider than any purely earthly struggle. The real issue lies, 
in the Cardinal’s words which are themselves a repetition of 
those of the Supreme Pontiff, between “the wisdom and 
providence of God on the one hand, and the weird impersonal 
German god of blood and race on the other,” between “‘ Jesus 
Christ on the one hand, and the deified creature sacrilegiously 
placed beside Christ, or worse, above Him and against Him, 
on the other.” 
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An Anglican Tribute to the Society of Jesus 


HE issue of The Guardian for October 4th contained a 

full-page appreciation of the Society of Jesus, with 
particular reference to its educational and missionary work. 
After reminding its readers that all Christians to-day are at 
grips with a common enemy intent upon destroying whatever 
they treasure dear, and insisting that in this struggle all 
Christians must stand side by side, it declared that they would 
do well to remember “‘ what St. Ignatius and his society have 
done, and are still doing, to fight the common foe and to 
combat both religious and irreligious paganism. For the 
latter, now so deadly a menace, had already made its appear- 
ance in the worst aspects of Renaissance humanism. The 
battle against this incipient paganism, still in the main con- 
cealed by an external profession of Catholic orthodoxy, was a 
task at which the Jesuits laboured. And in the mission field 
they struggled to bring the knowledge of Christianity to 
multitudes who would otherwise never have known Christ. 
Let us not forget that it was not the Protestants who in the 
eighteenth century destroyed, though but for a time, St. 
Ignatius’s work. It was the enemies of Christianity, Deists at 
best, in alliance with the advancing claim of Caesar, the 
national State, to possess what is Christ’s. It was no other 
form of Christianity that profited, but the foes of Christ.” 
The article concluded with a generous tribute to Spanish 
Catholics for their valiant defence of Christian ideals against 
the “‘ armies of Red Atheists,”’ and the assurance that “ English 
Christians of every denominational allegiance understand their 
witness to Christ ’”’—a sentiment which, we are afraid, its 
contemporary, the Church Times, would scarcely share. 
“St. Ignatius could no more have compromised with the 
ideology and conduct of Hitler than with those of Stalin and 
his Spanish allies. His Jesuit blazon, Ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
excludes the divine master-people and its self-deified Fiihrer 
as uncompromisingly as it excludes the divine right of the 
proletariat, the Communist Party and Stalin the infallible. 
As the Spaniards remember his work, may they be true on all 
fronts alike to his zeal for Christ, and on the field of diplomacy 
defeat Antichrist when he advances under the banner of the 
swastika—the cross, as Pius XI called it, that is not Christ’s— 
as on the field of battle when he advanced under the hammer 


and sickle.” 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 
AND HITLER 


URING my sojourn at Breslau in 1905-7 I lodged. 

for some months in the same house with a scholar 

from a North German State who had married the 
daughter of a naturalized Russian, remarkably like the 
portraits of Tolstoi. They were very friendly and communi- 
cative. They made no pretence of liking the arrogant, over-. 
bearing, ‘‘ disagreeable ’’ Prussians, whose institutions were 
copied all over Germany, while their police poked their nose 
into everything. The Bavarians were in every way preferable, 
every way but one; they could not manage the empire. For 
this reason, I gathered, Germans of the other States were 
reconciled to Prussian dominance. Now these kindly folk 
were no jingoes. Indeed the doctor told me his private opinion 
that the Danes were in the right in 1864, regarding Schleswig- 
Holstein, but added that he would be in danger of stoning if 
he declared this in public. Their attitude was, I believe, 
typical of German feeling as to Prussia. It agrees with von 
Biilow’s explanation of Prussian hegemony. ‘“‘ The Western 
and Southern domains of Germany, greatly favoured by 
Nature, accomplished indestructible work in the sphere of 
German intellectual life, but could not raise sufficient strength 
for the sterner business of creating a State.’” 

During my stay there I came to the conclusion that there 
are two Germanies, that of the Catholic culture, influencing 
more or less many of the smaller non-Catholic States or regions, 
and the opposite, ever more prevalent culture of Prussia. In 
Treitschke’s ‘‘ Life of Frederick the Great,’”’ we read: “‘ The 
educational power of war awakened again in these North- 
German races above all that rough pride, which once inspired. 
the invaders of Italy (Romfahrer) and the conquerors of the 
Slavs in theMiddle Ages. The alert self-reliance of the Prussians 
contrasted strongly with the inoffensive, kindly modesty of the other 
Germans’’ (p. 147). The victories of Frederick, especially 
that of Rossbach in 1757, started the Fritz legend on its long 
career. ‘‘ The good-hearted kindliness of the Germans outside 
Prussia needed a long time to overcome its aversion to the 
hard realism of this Frederician theory” (of aggressive war- 
fare) “‘ which so ungenerously attacked its enemy when it was 


Imperial Germany, Engl. trans., 1916. P. 306. 
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least welcome,” any country being an “enemy,” it would 
seem, which defended itself from treacherous invasion. Ce 
animal est trés méchant. The leaders of Prussia revile the 
Slavonic and Baltic peoples from whom the country took 
the name that has supplanted ‘“ Brandenburg.” I well 
remember the contemptuous abusive tone regarding the 
Poles prevalent in academical and chauvinist circles like that 
of imperialists at home and in Belfast in those days regarding 
Catholic Ireland. Treitschke solemnly refers to “that 
insolent disregard of the rights of others and the nationality 
of others which distinguishes the Poles above all the nations of 
Europe” (p. 155). Well, Euro: has awarded the palm for 
these qualities in quite a different quarter ! 

If we can imagine the militant Protestants of the Six 
Counties having risen to the dominance of England, Wales 
and Scotland, as well as Ireland, and England owing her 
position in the world to the Orange leaders, we have some sort 
of analogy with Prussianized Germany. All comparisons halt, 
but I cannot think of a better one. 

_ The Frederician legend is in many ways anomalous. The 
author of the “ Anti-Machiavel”’ far outwent the Florentine 
in contempt for legal and moral obstacles to “ reasons of State.” 
Indeed I have never yet encountered any human document 
more atrociously cynical than Frederick’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’ or 
that portion of them Englished by Douglas Sladen’. In 
England enemies of the Cross have mostly a certain restraining 
decency, a certain respect for the Christian past or the feelings 
of living believers, utterly unknown to the “ philosopher ” 
of Sanssouci, the crowned atheist of Potsdam, who avows 
to his nephew and prospective heir, that in reality mankind 
are governed by passions and interests only, that he has 
punished others for blunders of his own in his campaigns, 
that justice and toleration, like morality itself, are expedients ; 
the sovereign who authorizes every kind of profitable deception, 
and spices his chapters with occasional obscenities and 
blasphemies, like Haeckel’s a century later, too devilish to 
quote. Of the “ philosophy” of this ‘“ hero of Sanssouci,” 
as Hitler calls him,” an example may serve: “ Should it be 
necessary to make a treaty with other powers, if we remember 
that we are Christians, we are undone; all would be over 
with us; we should be constantly bubbles. As to war, it 
1 The Confessions of Frederick the Great. 1915. 
2 Mein Kampf. Ed. 1934. P. 286. 
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is a trade, in which the least scruple would spoil everything ; 
and, indeed, what man of honour would ever make war, if 
he had not the right to make rules that should authorize 
plunder, fire and carnage?’ ‘“‘ After mature reflection upon 
the subject, I have made the following system. I have 
accustomed my soldiers to do without bread, meat and wine,* 
and I have allowed them to get their subsistence from the 

ts, and I have made no commissariat except when I 
could not do otherwise.”* This from the man who, as we 
learn from his (believing) Protestant Swiss secretary, Henri de 
Catt, would shed tears over the cruelties of war, and had them, 
seemingly, ever at command, the man chosen by Carlyle for 
heroic assertor of the divine “ veracities’’ and so forth! 
Compare Hitler’s crocodile grief over the miseries of war in his 
letter to M. Daladier. 

Of his chivalry the following reference to unmarried women 
is typical: ‘“‘ To encourage them the more to population, I 
take care in my regiments to give the preference to the fruit 
of their amours ; and if the offspring of an officer, I make 
him an ensign, and often raise him to higher rank before his 
turn’ (p. 39). From an eyewitness I heard of youth camps 
in Hitlerian Germany in the autumn of 1937 with brothels 
bearing the legend Deutschland muss Kinderland sein (Germany 
must be a land of children). Later on another told me that 
a young woman who let herself be seduced, on being rebuked 
by her father denounced him to the Nazi authorities, who 
promptly imprisoned him. 

In fact Frederick compares badly with his barbarous 
father, who at least had a saving fear of God. Hideous as was 
his tragic upbringing, that sowed the seeds of cynical cruelty, 
and, maybe, in some measure extenuated his perversity, 
his reign connotes a world poles apart from the Germany of 
Uhland, Auerbach, Eichendorff, the Grimms and Schlegels, 
Howitt and Longfellow, the Germany that, according to the 
late Mgr. Barry, was medieval in Goethe’s day, but modern 
in Bismarck’s, ‘“‘ the land of the folk-songs,” so loved by 
Canon Sheehan. Comparison at once reveals a chomn between 
them. 

It is the Frederician ideal that Hitler nat to intensify 
and make coterminous with German population and dominion. 


1 Confessions. Pp. 40-1. 
85. 
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We may, without presumption, call it diabolic. No milder 
word can describe the spirit informing Frederick’s pages, and 
his present inheritor adds what Frederick lacked, a sullen 
fanaticism, without the cautious judgment which often 
marked him. 

Let us be strictly fair. This Prussianism is not unknown 
outside Prussia, nor is it found in all of Prussia’s rulers. [| 
can remember how England truly mourned Frederick the 
Third. One would hardly call even Bismarck a savage. 
Foulness and blasphemy were not his way; he could learn 
from defeat ; he could admire, without murdering, a brave 
opponent like Windthorst. I cannot recall in his career 
anything like the murder of Dollfuss, the fiendish ‘“ purge,” 
or the treatment meted out to the gallant Schuschnigg. The 
essential sameness of the Frederician and the Hitlerian spirit 
does not warrant us in condemning Prussians indiscriminately. 
There is nothing barbarous about the patient and kindly 
Pastor Moritz, who travelled in England late in Frederick’s 
reign, familiar to readers of Austin Dobson. Again, Baron 
_von Freytag-Loringhoven in his book’, though (like Moltke) 
unable to share in any hope of a lasting peace, does not scorn 
it. If Prussia has long dominated the Germans, she was not 
uninfluenced by those of the old culture, before the seizure 
of power by the Nazis. Indeed Nazism is more than a throw- 
back to the spirit of Frederick ; it is a plunge into a deeper 
barbarism and seeks to make all things new-in its own hideous 
image. 3 

Prince von Biilow frankly admits that ‘‘ German intellect 
had already reached its zenith without the help of Prussia. 
German intellectual life, which the whole world has learned to 
admire, and which even the first Napoleon respected, is 
predominantly the work of the South and West, achieved 
under the protection of her Princes, small States, and free 
cities. .. . German intellect was developed in the West 
and the South, the German State in Prussia. The Princes 
of the West were the patrons of German culture ; the Hohen- 
zollerns were the political teachers and taskmasters. It 
took a long time before the importance of Prussia, in which 
even Goethe only loved her great King, was recognized in 
Germany ; before it was realized that this rude and thoroughly 
prosaic State of soldiers and officials, without many words but 
with deeds that were all the greater, was performing a task of 

1 Deductions from the World War. (English translation. Constable, 1918). 
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enormous importance in the work of German civilization : 
preparing the political culture of the German nation. Prussia 
became for Germany what Rome was for the ancient world.’” 
Again: ‘‘ We must secure and cement the unity of our in- 
tellectual and political life by the transfusion of the Prussian 
and the German spirit”’ (p. 308). Moreover this believer 
in the superiority of German civilization discounsels its 

essive assertion: ‘‘We should not recommend our 
Kultur (civilization) to others too often or too emphatically,” 
and ought “‘ not to proclaim ourselves the leaders of civiliza- 
tion, for the whole world fears such a hegemony more even 
than political hegemony ”’ (p. 318). 

On religion Frederick thus delivers himself: “‘ The true 
religion of a prince is his interest and glory. He ought, by his 
royal station, to be dispensed from having any other. He 
may, indeed, preserve outwardly a fair occasional appearance, 
for the sake of amusing those who are about him, or who watch 
his motions and character. ... I do not, however, mean 
that one should make a proclamation of impiety and atheism ; 
but it is right to adapt one’s thoughts to the rank one occupies. 
All the popes, who had common sense, have held no principles 
of religion but what favoured their aggrandisement. It would 
be the silliest thing imaginable, if a prince were to confine 
himself to such paltry trifles as were contrived only for the 
common people. Besides, the best way for a prince to keep 
fanaticism out of his country is for him to have the most cool 
indifference for religion.’ 

The toleration of Frederick was undoubtedly greater than 
that of Protestant England. His own words to his nephew 
will tell us its value. “‘ Your ancestors have, in this matter, 
conducted their operations with the greatest political dexterity ; 
they introduced a reformation which gave them the air of 
apostles at the same time that it was filling their purse. Sucha 
revolution was, without doubt, the most reasonable that 
could ever happen in such a point as this ; but, since there is 
now hardly anything left to be got in that way, and that, in 
the present state of things, it would be dangerous to tread in 
their footsteps, it is therefore even best to stick to toleration.’”* 

In some provinces, he continues, the Protestants have all 
the offices and posts, whereas ‘“‘ there are some, where the 


1 Imperial Germany. Pp. 306-7. 
2Pp. 40-1. 
3 Pp. 41-2. 
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Catholics are so predominant, that the king can only send there 
one or two Protestant deputies ; and of all the ignorant and 
blind fanatics, I dare aver to you that the Papists are the 
most fiery and the most atrocious. The priests in their senseless 
religion are untameable wild beasts, that preach up a blind 
submission to their wills, and exercise a complete despotism. 
They are assassins, robbers, violators of faith, and inex- 
pressibly ambitious." In other words they resemble their 
sovereign as painted by himself, and this, to a tyrant without 
any sense of humour, is flat treason. “ Mark but Rome,” 

he goes on, “‘ observe with what a stupid effrontery she dares 
arrogate to herself dominion over the princes of the earth!” 
The usual plaint of rebels against the King of kings. 

It is tempting to quote further, but I will content myself 
with one revealing passage more: “I will now give up to 
you the knowledge of man, though at his expense. Believe me, 
he is always delivered up to his passions; vanity is at the 
bottom of all his thirst after glory, and his virtues are all 
founded on his self-interest and ambition. Have you a mind 
to pass for a hero? Make boldly your approaches to crimes. 
Would you like to be thought virtuous? Learn to appear 
artfully what you are not” (p. 63). If Frederick worshipped 
anything outside himself, it was national or State, but not 
racial glory. 

Both Berlin and Moscow make a religion of blasphemy and 
irreligion. As Fr. M. Barbera, S.J., wrote in the Osservatore 
Romano, of April 9, 1938, the tactics differ but the end is the 
same, Moscow preferring the way of Diocletian, Berlin that of 
Julian the Apostate, and their carefully thought out part in 
the present crucifixion of Poland is a masterpiece of sheer 
Satanism. Prussia is indeed the nemesis of a_ godless 
diplomacy, of Europe’s apostasy, and there was no cause for 
surprise when she called in the slaves of Stalin to help her to 
trample out Poland and Christendom. Your true savage 
makes war upon women and children, and fancies himself 
magnificent in so doing. 

Only barbarians would dream of altering the masterpieces 
of Christian culture to fit the mould of their newly concocted 
“ philosophy,”’ twisting Bach’s Passion’”’ and Handel's 
“Messiah” into harmony with national-socialist doctrine." 
Imagine Shakespeare brought into harmony with the ravings 


1P. 42 
* Catholic Herald, Dec. 23, 1937. 
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of H. G. Wells or his beloved Moscow! It is worthy of those 
who choose the time of high mass to destroy a cathedral and 
massacre the people of open towns in token of their superior 
culture. Indeed an Italian then in Berlin told a friend of mine 
that before they began the war German planes were killing 
Polish peasants in the open fields. The Times of May 2, 1938, 
tells us that “‘ two thousand books by Jewish and political- 
clerical writers,” from the private libraries of Salzburg, “‘ were 
burned in the Residenzplatz on Saturday night. Several 
hundreds of the volumes were brought to the square and piled 
on top of a stack of wood and shavings. Then amid the 
cheers of several thousand persons who had assembled for this 
‘ purification ceremony ’ all the street lights were extinguished 
at the moment when a match was applied to the wood 
shavings.” Such cant as “ political-clerical”’ is as stale as 
all Neronian devices, and a mark of the contempt in which the 
antichristian chiefs hold the understanding of their dupes. 

“‘ The portrait of Herr Hitler is to replace the Crucifix on the 
walls of German class-rooms by an order of the Governor of 
Tréves, states the C.P. News Service. ‘In the middle of the 
principal wall should be placed only the portrait of the Fiihrer. 
Pictures of party chiefs or others of educational or historical 
value may also be used to decorate the school-rooms,’ states 
the order.”” In his speech of February 13, 1937, Herr Kerrl, 
Minister for Church Affairs, uttered these words : “ Everything 
which Nationa’-Socialism is now doing for the community, 
for the nation, is according to the will of God. There has now 
arisen a new authority as to what Christ and Christianity 
really are—i.e., Adolf Hitler.”” Just as Luther, after breaking 
his vows and seducing the nun Catherine Bora, became a new 
authority as to Christian morals. This equivalent claim of a 
divine character for an hysterical dictator is a foreshadow of 
the ultimate blasphemy of Antichrist. | 

It is but just, however, to add that, as England once did 
so much to evangelize Germany, so her part in the unchristening 
of Germany is undeniable, for “ though, of the two countries 
destined to one common fate, Germany has been the more 
rapid in reaching the catastrophe, England was the first 
to feel and give the downward impulse. The natural fruits 
of all this abuse and degradation of religion soon manifested 
themselves, in the latter country, by a series of the most 
deliberate and systematic attacks upon Christianity that have 


1 Universe, March 11, 1938. 
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ever been hazarded by infidels since first the light of the Gospel 
broke on this world. With such vigour were these impious 
assaults carried on, that, in the successive productions, from 
the year 1650, of Hobbes, Toland, Collins, Morgan, Woolston, 
Tindall, and Chubb, all the arguments of Deism may be said 
to have been exhausted ; Voltaire himself having been indebted 
for the keenest of his antichristian weapons to the destructive 
armoury of these acute English free-thinkers. To them also, 
far more than to the French philosophers, or even to the 
infidel court of Frederick the Great, has Germany to attribute 
the impulse given to her literature at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century—an impulse, seconded but too 
willingly by her own Rationalizing divines, and ending, as we 
have seen, in the almost total extinction of her religion. Thus, 
by a singular retribution, as Germany had by her example, 
been the means of Protestantizing England, so England has, 
in return, helped to unchristianize Germany.” 

The reflections of Frederick on his own achievements when 
the shadows began to creep upwards, bear a certain likeness 
to Luther’s. ‘‘ At present, while I am in cold blood, I see all 
my glory vanishing in smoke ; I have made a noise, but what 
have I gained? Nothing! On the contrary, I have lost much 
since the election of the King of the Romans has taken place ” 
(p. 81). Again: “I could take pleasure in play, but I cannot 
bring myself to a habit of enduring to lose. Besides, play is 
the looking-glass of the soul ; and this does not at all do for 
me, for I do not much care that anyone should look into mine ” 
(p. 62). To crown all “I have already told you, my dear 
nephew, that politics and villainy are almost synonymous 
terms, and I told you the truth” (p. 67). An ample reply, 
this, to Carlyle’s ten volumes of hero-worship. 

As Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice, pointed out, Prussian 
Germany has made the common appetites of theft and domina- 
tion into “a deliberate and intentional system (um systéme 
réfléchi et voulu),’’ which she owes to the pantheistic ingenuity 
of Hegel*. That Pangermanism which is one with Prussianism 
assumes the divine character of the German race, of which 
Prussia is the head and consummé§tion, a superiority and 
(pantheistic) election which gives it the “ right ” to dominate 
and enslave “the lesser breeds without the law.” Mere 

1 Moore, Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion, 1833. Ch. 1, 


PP. 340-1. 
2 L’ Allemagne et les Alliés devant la Conscience chrétienne, 1915. Pp. 15 qq. 
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dominance, however, without savage warfare, would not 
satisfy its divine majesty. The Nazis use the name of God for 
the spirit of which they are the supreme realization, which 
is above all laws and rights. As Pius XI insisted, they do not 
mean by God what Christians mean. Far from it. 

All who dare to defend themselves against this super- 
humanity are treated as “ bandits, franc-tireurs.”” This hideous 
creed has seized upon the determining part of those under 
Prussian rule. One of its worst effects has been the perversion 
of so very many German and alas! Austrian Catholics under 
the pretext of “patriotism.” Prejudice led Catholics in 
other lands to lend to Orange Belfast strange allies and 
Bolshevist Spain yet stranger, but Germany, long before 1914, 
witnessed the virtual apostasy of the Centre Party, once, 
under Windthorst, the eager defender, but often, since 1879, 
the betrayer of the Church. Of this M. Edmond Bloud con- 
victs them out of their own mouths ; indeed, his account goes 
far to explain the failure of Catholic defence against a subtly 
developing persecution. “It is to Bayle, your predecessor, 
and to you,” wrote Frederick to Voltaire on September 1, 
1775, ‘‘ that the glory is due of that revolution which has taken 
place in minds, but, to say the truth, it is not complete. The 
devotees have their party, and never will that be crushed 
except by a greater force. It is from the Governments that the 
sentence must go forth. . . . Without doubt this will be done 
in time, but neither you nor I will be spectators of an event 
so much desired.’ 

The worship of war, and its alleged “‘ biological necessity,” is 
part and parcel of Prussian Kultur, the philosophy of bears, 
wolves and foxes. Of this such Catholics as Spahn and Erzberger 
seem to have been sharers. Indeed Cardinal Kopp of Breslau 
was one of the few who noted and feared, in the reign of Pius X, 
this dilution and perversion of German Catholicism by the 
heresy that might is right, which underlies all the devilry and 
all the apologies for it that marked the invasion of Belgium 
in 1914, and the rape of Poland to-day, a crime which has few 
equals in all the story of the nations. 

1 Mer. G. F. Dillon, The War of Antichrist with the Church, 1885. P. 10. 
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R. SALAZAR has by now become a European 

institution. He commands widespread respect, even 

from those to whom the expression “ dictatorship,” 
which he does not hesitate to employ, is thoroughly 
anathema, and any talk about a “ corporative State” highly 
suspicious. There can be no question about his remarkable 
success as Minister of Finance. “It is impossible to deny,” 
declared The Times of March 13th, 1935, “ that the economic 
improvement in Portugal since 1928 is not only without 
parallel anywhere in the world, but is an achievement for 
which history can show but few parallels.” Dr. Salazar, the 
man responsible for it, modestly brushes aside such compli- 
ments, and suggests that the one characteristic of his financial 
programme was that “it was both orthodox and adaptable 
to Portuguese habits and institutions.” In his opinion, it is 
almost ludicrous to boast of balancing a budget or of having 
secured a substantial credit after years of efficient administra- 
tion. This ought, quite simply, to be the normal condition of 
affairs. 

An introduction, and more than an introduction, to the 
principles of modern Portugal and the policy of Dr. Salazar 
may be discovered in a volume of the latter’s speeches, 
published several months ago, under the title of “‘ Doctrine 
and Action.’”* The preface was written by Salazar in 1936, 
and it introduces twenty-three addresses, of varying length 
and importance. Dr. Salazar is no popular or flamboyant 
orator. His tone is earnest and thoughtful. He has no 
vulgar nationalistic drum to thump, he indulges in no hysterical 
antics. He just states quietly what has been done, stresses 
duty and responsibilities rather than privilege and rights, and 
is constantly demanding further and more intensive efforts. 

An examination of one or two of the speeches in this book— 
itself admirably printed and produced—will enable us to 
grasp some of the main ideas that underlie the structure of 
modern Portugal, as they are envisaged by the man who, 
more than any other individual, has been its architect. Possibly 
it will be most convenient to begin with the things he dislikes 
or sets aside. Naturally both Communism and Marxist Social- 

1 Doctrine and Action: Internal and Foreign Policy of the New Portugal, by 
Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. Translated by Robert Edgar Broughton. 
Faber and Faber, London. Pp. 399. Price, 1os. 6d. n. . 
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ism are rejected. After the chaos of Republican administration 
from 1910 to 1926, one would scarcely expect to find him 
sympathetic towards Liberalism, as it was known in Portugal. 
“ We are anti-parliamentarians, anti-democrats, anti-liberals ”’ 
(p. 29), he asserts roundly. It was, he considers, one of the 
great fallacies of the nineteenth century that the English 
parliamentary system and English notions of democracy were 
thought suitable for other European countries. We quite 
agree but, now that we have seen what ghastly alternatives 
have reared their noisome heads in Bolshevism and Nazi-ism, 
we are left wondering exactly what kind of government is 
really suited to continental States. Happily, Dr. Salazar can 
teach us here a profitable lesson, and this volume of his speeches 
both deserves and will repay a careful study. 

Not that this repudiation of democracy on the part of Dr. 
Salazar should be set on the same level as the ‘‘ pluto-demo- 
cratic’ twaddle of the Nazi and Fascist press. He can be 
critical of English institutions even as they function here: 
but, while he criticizes, he both understands and appreciates. 
As a matter of fact, some of his comment is very much to the 
point. He notes that “‘ the great exertions of which England 
is capable, usually follow a period of dilatoriness in political 
administration, or in the introduction of political or economic 
measures, and it might be asked whether in spite of its glorious 
tradition the parliamentary system is not, to some extent, 
responsible for this shortcoming” (p. 37). There are many 
Englishmen who would agree that his remark is true of the 
present “‘ great exertions ’’ we are making. Dr. Salazar has a 
sincere appreciation of the English character. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt,” he declares, “that owing to a sense of responsibility 
and public spirit inherent in the English people, it is possible 
to allow them a freedom which in other nations would require 
to be modified or greatly restricted. It is equally true that the 
traditional good sense of this people, with their calm self- 
confidence and their trust in their leaders, has been the cause 
of the important role played by public opinion in influencing 
the direction of affairs of State’ (p. 36). He has a good deal 
to say about the Anglo-Portuguese alliance,’ quoting the 
arguments advanced in its favour by Lord Palmerston in a 
letter of August 9th, 1847, to Lord John Russell (pp. 327-8). 
It succeeded in standing the strain placed upon it during the 
Spanish civil war, and in withstanding the attacks of English 
extremists. For Dr. Salazar it is one of the alliances ‘‘ deeply 
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rooted in geographical and historical reasons,’’ and quite 
distinct from those temporary agreements ‘‘ due to passing 
interest or momentary attraction, which are as fragile, artificial 
and precarious as many modern marriages”’ (p. 390). 

Turning to his own country, Dr. Salazar outlines some of his 
ideas in the preface, contributed by himself. He has been 
speaking of Portugal’s financial recovery. Underlying this we 
are bidden to observe certain fundamental principles. 

(1) The New Portuguese State co-operates with the private 
individual and—this is emphasized—considers the modern 
tendency of unlimited State intervention to be a mistaken 
policy. Special economic conditions and the policy adopted 
by other States have reacted upon the Portuguese and have 
occasioned greater State interference than is really to be 
desired. ‘‘ Nevertheless, we hold that when the State takes 
the place of private enterprise, it crushes private initiative, 
and the results are unfortunate” (pp. 18, 19). 

(2) The extreme protection that has spread everywhere is a 
serious misfortune: “it is totally indifferent to those condi- 
tions best suited to the standards of living of the people, and 
it disorganizes national economy to the detriment of human 
welfare’ (p. 20). Portugal, at any rate, is one of the least 
“ protectionist ’’ of countries. 

(3) The economic systems of Portugal and the Portuguese 
colonies are regarded as complementary, and present a unified 
whole within the Constitution. The policy is one of co- 
ordination, of mutual sacrifices and reciprocal benefits, and 
has been defined in the Colonial Act of 1930. 

(4) Dr. Salazar questions whether any State to-day is in a 
position to neglect the organization of its national economy. 
Very well, if the State is not to direct and control it (and for 
this he holds no brief), the only solution is that of a corporative 
system. Through this the State will reap the benefit of all 
its productive forces and will maintain its authority, and at the 
same time be able to uphold private property, personal 
initiative and legitimate competition. No State, he thinks, 
can afford to be disinterested in its national economy. The 
question is to what extent, and precisely how, it should 
intervene. In a corporative system—without direct State 
interference but under a general State supervision—it would 
become a self-managed economy, in which “‘ the existence of a 
fair and non-speculative competition would be possible, and 
so the interests of capital and labour would be strengthened, 
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and a balance maintained between them ”’ (p. 23). 
_ (5) Replying to the question whether modern Portugal 
a political ideology, Dr. Salazar answers that it 
certainly has, if the word “ ideology ”’ indicates the acceptance 
of certain principles and truths. This does not mean that the 
State should take over education as its special concern. On 
the contrary, he holds that the State is not ideally the best 
instrument of education. ‘‘ The duty of bringing up children 
devolves primarily upon the family, with the collaboration 
of the State, which takes the place of the family only when the 
latter is either inefficient or non-existent” (p. 25). This 
is poles apart, of course, from the Nazi, Communist, and even 
Fascist educational policies. A large measure of liberty is to be 
permitted, with some reasonable safeguards. 


We make no exacting demands: the essential for the 
intellectual and moral development of the citizen of the 
New State is that he should have a clear-cut conception 
of his country and national unity; of the family as the 
social nucleus par excellence; of authority and those in 
authority ; of spiritual values and the respect due to 
every individual ; of the right to work, the excellence of 
virtue, and the sacred nature of religious belief. Hence we 
are opposed to all forms of internationalism, communism, 
socialism, syndicalism, and everything which may minimize 
or divide or break up the family. We are against class 
warfare, irreligion, and disloyalty to one’s country ; 
against serfdom, a materialistic conception of life, and 
might over right (pp. 25-6). 

In a speech, delivered before the Council of State on June 
30th, 1930—the fourth in order in this volume—the general 
principles of the new order are explained. 

(rt) Its first reality is the independent existence of the 
Portuguese nation—‘‘ a nation which, in response to history’s 
imperative calls, by its overseas discoveries and conquests, 
and by its contribution to the civilizing efforts of mankind, 
is entitled to its territorial, political and spiritual heritage 
overseas (p. 95). 

(2) In the past the Portuguese State has frequently shown 
itself too weak. It must now be strong, but this strength is to 
be moderated by moral principles, by consideration for the 
people’s rights, and by individual liberties and guarantees 


(p. 97). 
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(3) This involves a strengthening of the Executive. Here 
Dr. Salazar departs altogether from the notions commonly 
accepted in parliamentary countries. He will not admit that 
the legislative chamber has any right to choose or dismiss 
ministers of State, and to obstruct public life. 

(4) He rejects also the nineteenth century conception of the 
“ citizen,” that is the man, considered apart from family, 
class, profession, culture. He would return to more natural 
and organic units, and insists that the family is ‘the first 
organic political element of the constitutional State ’’ (p. 101). 
From family to parish, from parish to municipality, from 
municipality to nation—this is his organic sequence. Man is 
to be considered in his social context, as a member of this 
family, this position, profession or trade. In these various 
capacities he will associate himself with other men of similar 
position, function and the rest. 

(5) You cannot have a strong and balanced State without the 
co-ordination and development of national economy. The 
State is not to assume control to the detriment of private 
enterprise, not to interfere unless it is strictly necessary. 
Nevertheless, economic activity must be subordinated to the 
political, moral, social and material enrichment of the country. 
Individualism has to give way before considerations of the 
public and national welfare. 

At this point reference ought to be made to Dr. Salazar’s 
opinion on a number of associated questions. This is to be 
discovered, for the most part, in an address of March 16th, 
1933 (pp. 151-169). We have misconstrued, he declares, the 
idea of wealth : we have looked on it as a thing apart, with no 
relation to collective or moral interests, and we have taken 
it for granted that the chief purpose of individuals, and even 
whole peoples, was to amass wealth, without regard for its 
uses socially, or of its just acquisition and employment. 
This false notion will have to be eradicated. We must come 
to look upon wealth, property, etc., not as mere ends in them- 
selves but as a means to secure and preserve human prosperity 
and development. Work, which he envisages in its widest 
aspect, becomes a socialduty. ‘‘ The consolidation of interests, 
which is the basis of society, obliges each one of us to contribute 
to our common heritage, either by the use of our minds or the 
exertions of our bodies. The man who does not work, injures 
others ”’ (p. 159). Speaking of work in its relation to the family, 
he holds that woman’s place is very definitely at home : “ there 
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never was a good housekeeper,”’ he remarks with one of his 
rare touches of humour, “ who did not find plenty to do” 


(p. 162). 

Firmly and determinedly does he stress two rights which 
belong to the family as such: the right of possessing private 
property, and the right of inheritance. He argues that the 
intimate character of true family life requires comfort and 
privacy : in other words, it needs a suitable and independent 
house, a ‘‘ home.’”” Whatever may or may not be said concern- 
ing the ownership of small holdings, ‘‘ it is very essential that 
the instinct of possession inherent in human nature should 
have room for play in the actual ownership of the home” 
(p. 163). That is why he is not interested in large communal 
buildings, in blocks of working-men’s flats, with their dining 
annexes and their meals in common. True to a southern and a 
Catholic sentiment, he proclaims that “‘ for our own independent 
temperament and our simple tastes the little independent 
homestead, occupied by the family which owns it, is far 
preferable ’’ (p. 163). 

(6) He points to the need and the value of “ vocational 
association.”” Man’s natural tendency is to combine with 
others engaged in the same trade or profession so as better to 
safeguard his and their interests. The vocational association, 
because those connected with it are similarly occupied and have 
interests in common, is the best basis for organizing labour, 
and should be made the means of protecting and developing it. 
Through such co-operation “‘each trade gains cohesion, 
consistency, and a consciousness of its own dignity ”’ (p. 165). 


(7) He protests against the “‘ growing tendency towards 
Socialism,’’ so marked to-day. The State must guarantee 
public order, administer justice, and remedy abuses: it should 
pay special attention to the less fortunate classes: its inter- 
vention ought to be of an educational and moderating character. 
But, on the whole, “it should keep aloof from the sphere of 
production and not interfere through monopolies or com- 
petition of any kind. . .. In order to be the supreme arbiter 
of the affairs of all, it must not allow itself to become tied up by 
any particular or individual interests” (p. 167). 

(8) Finally, to complete the general outline, a word must be 
added concerning religion and the moral values. These are 
dealt with most fully in a later speech, delivered on May 26th, 
1936, in commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
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Revolution of 1926: the speech is the seventeenth in the 
volume under consideration. 


“ Apart from the intrinsic value of religious truths, both 
individually and collectively,” he there declares, ‘‘ we 
have need of the Absolute—and we are not going to try 
to create out of things temporal and passing, that which 
exists only outside and above us. Nor should we allow 
the State to enjoin us regarding religious matters or moral 
principles. This attitude has led us to consider authority 
as morally limited, and has enabled us to avoid the 
mistake, or even the crime, of deifying the State, force, 
wealth, knowledge, beauty, or vice ” (p. 287). 


It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the ideas proposed by 
Dr. Salazar and incorporated already in the Portuguese way of 
thought and life, differ on many vital and all-important points 
from the systems of Nazi-ism or Italian Fascism. Occasionally he 
underlines this difference as when he dissociates himself from 
their theories of State-manufactured education, when he 
condemns the spirit of force and aggressiveness, when he 
insists upon the necessity of moral principles to which the 
State must willingly pay tribute and allegiance. Occasionally, 
also, later events have given the lie to one or other of his 
judgments. He is over-optimistic after Munich: he refers to 
Italy and Germany as the two Powers, which are definitely 
anti-Communist (p. 34). But he does censure the Nazi ideas of 
racialism, their centralized methods and their violence. 

At the present moment we may perhaps feel that we have 
little to learn from the Continent except the lesson of how not 
to behave and how peoples should not be governed and 
victimized. We are sceptical of all abuse of democratic methods 
for the reason that, even though we recognize their failings 
and inevitable difficulties, they appear to us infinitely preferable 
to the disgusting systems of oppression and exploitation 
into which the self-styled anti-democratic countries have so 
miserably declined. We have witnessed the eclipse of liberty, 
honour and all decency in Nazi Germany. But, though we be 
disgusted—and most rightly so—with Nazi Germany and, 
to a lesser but quite real degree, with Fascist Italy, let us not 
altogether forget that there may yet be some continental 
people with suitable and valuable lessons for our pondering. 
Europe will need drastic reconstruction, as will many an aspect 
of English life. In his own country the principles enunciated 
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by Dr. Salazar and incorporated in that country’s life, have 
stood the test of experience very well. They are obviously 
not for export : he would be the first to insist upon that. But 
they are reasonable and profound, take account at once of 
to-day’s problems and difficulties and of the traditional 
heritage of the European and the civilized man. 

May we conclude with one further quotation, this time from 
Dr. Salazar’s preface ? 


“‘ Accordingly, the recognition by the State that it is 
bound by moral considerations (by the law of the land as 
regards its internal affairs and internationally by treaties 
and conventions freely entered into); the exercise of 
moderation in political matters; the carrying out of 
a sane and non-aggressive nationalism; the possession 
of a broad moral outlook regarding every aspect of public 
and private life, as well as of kindly respect for the © 
individual and consideration for his ideals ; the develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural capacity for civilizing 
backward races; and finally, the expansion of the 
cultural and educational aims of public institutions ’— 
these are some of the characteristics which he claims 
specify the New Portuguese administration. 


In this connexion he adopts the title of “ Dictatorship 


of Reason and Intelligence,” somewhat transforming Bain- 
ville’s expression ‘‘ La Dictature des Professeurs,” and he 
reproduces Bainville’s verdict upon the Portuguese dictatorship 
—a word he never avoids—as “la plus honnéte, la plus sage, 
le plus mesurée d’Europe, en méme temps qu’une des plus 
fermes et des plus persévérantes dans ses applications.” 


FRANCIS MARCH. 


God, from whom to be turned away is to fall, to whom again to 
turn is to rise, in whom to abide is to stand secure. 

God, from whom to depart is to die, to whom to return is to be 
restored to life, in whom to dwell is to live. g 

God, whom no one loses unless deceived, whom no one seeks unless 
stirred thereto by grace, whom no one finds unless made pure. 
_ God, whom to forsake is indeed to perish ; whom to search for is 
indeed to live ; whom to see is truly to possess. 

God, to whom faith urges us, hope raises us, and charity unites us. 
(St. Augustine. Soliloquies, I., i, 3.) 


THE NEW PROPAGANDA 


HERE is one aspect of the struggle upon which 
we are engaged which the events of this year have 
brought into particular relief—the significance of 

propaganda as a weapon of offence. General conditions in 
the twentieth century have favoured the development of a 
new technique—the spread of literacy, the development of the 
wireless, the ‘“‘ discovery”’ and exploitation of man’s sub- 
conscious mind—but the use to which the technique is put 
to-day constitutes one of the most serious challenges to the 
possibility of decent social order which Christians have to 
face. Like electricity or steampower or the yet unknown 
energy derived from uranium, the new technique of propaganda 
has put men at the mercy of a new force whose potentialities 
may well seem limitless, and whose abuse is one of the most 
obvious features of modern totalitarian society. 

The modern technique of propaganda was originated largely 
by the Communists, but the early apostles of Marxism were 
at least consistent in the line they advocated, and used their 
tactics of disintegration only in relation to one particular 
type of division in society—the class division which they 
conceived in terms of a very elementary dualism and translated 
into the symbol of the class war. Propaganda in its latest and 
most dangerous sense is largely a post-1918 product, and 
although the Russians have more or less kept pace with modern 
developments, it is in the Nazi system that we see the new 
force at its destructive and very potent worst. 

This propaganda was first tried out against the unfortunate 
German people, and during the years of the Nazis’ rise to power 
its three most important characteristics were clearly established. 


First, it did not advocate a consistent programme. The Nazis’ 


aim was after all to seize power. Their propaganda was there- 
fore entirely opportunist and made use of any fact or fiction 
which would help to increase their hold on the people. It did 
not matter if their programme, taken as a whole, turned out 
to be entirely contradictory. Hitler had a profound contempt 
for the mentality of the masses. He believed them to be 
gullible, ignorant and unstable. He worked on this basis, and 
his success was, in truth, due to the fact that during the awful 
years, first of the inflation and later of the World Economic 
Crisis, many Germans had given up all hope of a rational 
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solution to their evils, and believed and followed Hitler 
precisely because he talked nonsense. The Nazis, therefore, 
promised everything to everybody, war to the soldiers, peace 
to the pacifists, socialism to the workers, feudal capitalism 
to the employers, and they were believed because, in the agony 
of economic disintegration and political impotence, the German 
people were what Hitler thought them to be—unstable and 
gullible. 

But the inconsistencies of Hitler’s programme had another 
significance. He had to promise different things to different 
groups, for one of the chief weapons in his armoury of propa- 
ganda was his tactic of setting people at loggerheads with 
each other. This he did by frightening individuals and groups 
into the belief that their interests were endangered by other 
men or other groups. He could not therefore tie his hands to 
any fixed programme. He had to be free in his statements 
so as to be able to cajole and intimidate the worker with the 
capitalist, the priest with the layman, the democrat with the 
fascist, Johann Schmidt with Gustav Weber, Frau Weiss 
with Frau Braun. 

The success of the Nazis in bringing about a complete 
disintegration of social cohesion by means of accentuating 
every difference of opinion, widening every clash of interest 
and separating men more and more in distrust and suspicion 
from their fellow men, illustrates yet another aspect of the 
new propaganda—its appeal not to reason, heart and conscience, 
but to the hidden instincts, subconscious urges, submerged 
emotions which civilized and educated men endeavour to 
control and guide by light of faith and truth. But German 
propaganda a’ as at the release of these forces. Anyone who has 
attended a Hitler rally in Germany cannot fail to have been 
impressed by the mounting excitement and hysteria of the 
audience and if an analysis were made of the instincts to which 
Hitler was making appeal, they would be found to be envy, 
hatred, malice, tribal pride, mass cruelty—the states of fallen 
nature in a word. And this was the raw material of the new 
technique. 

The war has increased our consciousness of this propaganda, 
for we have come to realize that Hitler has applied his home 
technique—opportunist programme, tactics of social dis- 
integration, appeal to sub-humanity—to the peoples whom the 
German army machine has afterwards annihilated. Opportunist 
programme, first of all: Hitler has given friendship and 
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enmity to the same State within a few months—for example 
to Poland ; he has guaranteed a State’s integrity and denounced 
its existence within a matter of days—for example Czecho- 
slovakia or the Low Countries; he has lulled a State into 
security by claiming to want nothing from it, then he has 
taken its land, its men, its resources—for example, France. 
Then tactics of disintegration: no one has exploited more 
skilfully than he the fear of Russia and Communism. He has 
lined States up into “ pluto-democratic” and “regenerated 
fascist ’’ States. Then when it suited him, he made a pact 
with Russia. Finally, appeal to the subconscious: Hitler’s 
tactics with his neighbours, great and small, has been to 
excite their hatred against their neighbours—as he is trying 
to set France and Britain at loggerheads to-day; to arouse 
their appetite and cupidity—for example, in his encourage- 
ment of Hungary’s claims on Roumania; or to frighten them 
into compliance—which is the likely fate of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, and is already the destiny of Finland, Sweden and 
Roumania. 

These three tactics are used not only against the States 
themselves, but against the citizens within the States. It 
is the same story. Nazi agents promise everything to every- 
body if only they will accept Nazi power. Take the United 
States where in almost the same breath, Nazi broadcasters are 
urging American workers to co-operate with Socialist Germany 
against their own capitalist bosses, and telling these same 
capitalist bosses that German Europe is going to be such a 
vast well-organized capitalist concern that they must make 
terms and do business with it. This same example serves to 
illustrate the second principle—Nazi tactics of disintegration. 
The workers must be set against the employers, the employers 
against the workers, and although this Right-Left division is 
the one which Hitler has exploited most successfully, there is _ 
not a dividing point which has not received the attention of the 
Nazi propagandists. American isolationism has been warmly 
encouraged from Nazi sources, pacifism everywhere receives 
discreet support, religious differences are accentuated and 
exploited—for example, one of Germany’s “lines” in this 
war is to put across to the English speaking peoples that 
Catholicism is “ anti-British and anti-democratic,’ and to 
use the doubts thrown on the loyalty of English Catholics 
to turn them against their fellowmen. The use of the Catholic- 
Latin-bloc myth in Spain and France is another typical instance 
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of Nazi methods. That the people who hold the views thus 
exploited are often perfectly innocent of every connexion with 
the German propaganda offensive is undoubted. But one 
of the most repulsive factors of the Hitlerite technique is its 
use of honest men and of honest beliefs, “‘ deceiving even the 
elect.” 

And this brings us to the third element in the Nazi technique, 
the use made of the subconscious. Hitler gets at men through 
their irrational tendencies, which usually means their un- 
christian, their vicious tendencies. Sometimes it is disappointed 
ambition that gives the Nazis their entry. Quisling is said to be 
a man with a political grudge. Sometimes it is plain avarice. 
There must be half a hundred bribed politicians in the Balkans 
or South America. Sometimes it is fear of exposure. Blackmail 
is a valuable adjunct to political pressure. But in a tragic 
number of cases, the entry for the disintegrating propaganda is 
merely a difference of opinion, a clash of interest which is 
enlarged and exasperated until all possibility of fraternal 
understanding and mutual understanding has vanished. . 
Here, therefore, it is to prejudice, anger, fear, suspicion, to 
which Hitler makes appeal. 

Obviously this new propaganda is of deep concern to us, 
first as citizens of a free community, then and above all, as 
Christians. The new propaganda is a challenge for all in the 
sphere of organization. The freeState depends for its freshness, 
spontaneity and indeed its liberty upon the untrammelled 
movement of public opinion. If it attempted to counter the 
Nazis’ all embracing tactic of disintegration by propaganda, it 
would have itself to create a propaganda machine so oppressive 
that it would undermine the very liberty it was seeking to 
defend. Citizens of free communities must therefore organize 
themselves spontaneously into a co-operative effort to restore 
the original purpose of propaganda—the dissemination of the 
truth—and to create—which is almost more important—a 
balanced and sound spirit of critical understanding within the 
community. The free State recognizes that, apart from certain 
basic principles, great latitude of opinion is not only inevitable, 
but desirable. What is important is the approach of citizens 
to these differences of opinion. If it is one of respect and 
tolerance for the views of others, and of rational and moral 
grounds for maintaining their own views, then the pre-condition 
of free but responsible public opinion is achieved. To give an 
example from our own community, the movement of the 
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Sword of the Spirit, inaugurated by Cardinal Hinsley in 
August, aims first of all, at countering by the widespread 
propagation of the Christian principles at stake in the war, this 
evil Nazi propaganda, and then at the creation of a sound 
judgment on, and a charitable approach to, differences of 
opinion which, given the limited nature of the human intellect, 
will, in all honesty, arise. The movement, therefore, is designed 
to fill a new need created by the totalitarian nature of Nazi 
propaganda, a need which the free State, by virtue of the 
accepted limitations on its activities, cannot fulfil. 

But the problem is not only one of organization. The Nazi 
tactic of disintegration is a challenge to the very condition 
of freedom—readiness to meet differences with tolerance, and 
clashes of interest in a spirit of accommodation. If that spirit 
of charity and understanding is drained out of the free State, 
it must collapse. If unity is not imposed rigidly from above, it 
must be achieved spontaneously from below, and in attacking 
the social cohesion of the free State, Nazi propaganda is 

_attempting to destroy the whole moral foundation of the free 

society’s civic existence. This propaganda is undoubtedly 
being used against our own free community, and as loyal 
citizens, we are concerned to preserve that understanding, 
that respect in disagreement, that tolerance which have 
created our society, in which unity and liberty are by a 
permanent effort of charity so clearly preserved. 

And if as citizens we are concerned to see preserved the 
precondition of our free society, how much more are we 
concerned as Christians! For the new propaganda in its 
systematic encouragement of every subconscious urge, and 
every irrational response, even of every vicious tendency, 
invades not only the sacred privacy of men’s lives, but the 
even holier secrets of their hearts and souls. Cardinal Hinsley 
in a recent address to the Sword of the Spirit referred to Nazi 
education as a “‘ massacre of the innocents.’’ Nazi propaganda, 
too, is a massacre of the innocence and charity of the human 
heart. Where this propaganda has been at work, hate, envy, 
suspicion, distrust grow up like rank weeds. The perfect love 
which casts out fear is destroyed, and in its place appear the 
fears and terrors and jealousies which destroy all charity. 
Hitler would undo the work of two thousand years patient 
Christian education, he would destroy the sway of reason and 
conscience, and in its place deliver men up to the darkest 
instincts of unredeemed humanity. Hitler, acclaimed the 
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Redeemer of a new German race, seeks to wipe out the 
Redemption of the human race. This is the final significance 
of the new totalitarian propaganda. It devours men’s souls. 
And it is against this holocaust, against this evil word, that 
we fight, taking up the Sword of the Spirit which is the word 


of God. 
BARBARA WARD. 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 

Difficult as communications are, and pressing as domestic needs 
continue to be, we still feel it is important to appeal for support 
from our readers for the Forwarding Scheme. Letters continue to 
arrive from Missionaries begging for the sort of literature—and in 
particular TaE MontH—which gives them some notion of the true 
state of affairs in Europe, and we should like, even in the midst 
of our own great problems, to alleviate the hardships of those 
working in distant corners of the world. Fortunately, the un- 
interrupted work of the Royal Navy makes it possible for us to 
send copies of THE MontH abroad with confidence that, even if a 
little belated, they will reach their destinations. 

As readers will remember, it is necessary to obtain a permit to 
send printed matter to any part of the world outside the British 
Empire, not in alliance with this country. Those, then, who wish 
to send a copy of THE MoNnTH to a Missionary working in these 
regions, can best do so by sending a subscription to the Manager, 
who has permission for this. Readers who are willing to send their 
own copies to Missionaries within the British Empire and similar 
regions not restricted by the Censor can still do so. 

We conclude then by asking for the co-operation of our readers 
to enable us to keep alive this work of great charity, so that when 
happier times come, it will be possible to say that, even whilst 
fighting the Battle of Britain, we did not forget those abroad. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month ’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
‘* The Month ’’ Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 


names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘* The Month,’’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 
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ON RE-READING PLOTINUS 


CAN think of at least two reasons why one would do well 
to read—or re-read—something of Plotinus in these 
grim days. The first of them is the fact that he lived in a 
period, every bit as gloomy as our own, in fact a great deal 
gloomier. There was a similar feeling that a crisis in civiliza- 
tion had been reached, a like consciousness that savagery 
and evil were ranging over the earth: and this was rendered 
the more alarming by a horrible premonition of disaster and 
irrevocable collapse. The Stoics faced the crisis like true 
fatalists ; Epicureans went on with their time-honoured game 
of eating, drinking and being—somewhat artificially—merry ; 
the cynics merely wagged their fingers and said “‘ We told 
you so.”” Amazing what a chorus of woe and foreboding went 
up from Christian and pagan authors alike. H. G. Wells 
at his most prophetic, aided by a Dean Inge in his really 
mournful moments and a tragic obbligato from Schopenhauer, 
could scarcely have rivalled it. 

The pagans went on lamenting the gradual decline of the 
world, and saw in various signs and portents the coming 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, if not of the entire human 
race. The Stoic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, had preached a 
dignified gospel of courage and resignation : but there was not 
the slightest touch of hopefulness about it. Somewhat later, 
the Emperor Julian gave voice to his conviction that the world 
was “at its last gasp.” Christian writers, though for very 
different reasons, had come to the same conclusion. Every- 
thing seemed to be breaking up, and in their more intransigent 
moods they wished it good and speedy riddance. Cyprian is 
just as lugubrious as any of his pagan contemporaries. ‘“‘ The 
world has grown old,’’ he bewails, “‘ and does not remain in 
its former vigour . . . the rainfall and the sun’s warmth are 
both diminishing; the metals are nearly exhausted; the 
husbandman is failing in the fields, the sailor on the seas, the 
soldier in camp, honesty in the market, justice in the courts, 
concord in friendship, skill in the arts, discipline in morals.” 
It is not exactly a cheerful litany. And there was considerable 
justification for the outburst. The third century A.D., in 
spite of its remarkable achievement in Roman law and the 
still more important leavening of pagan society by the growing 


Cyprian. Ad Demetrium.” 3. 
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Christian faith, was ».ot one of history’s happiest eras. And 
it was then that P‘otinus lived. 


He was born at the very beginning of that century, in the 
reign of Septimius Severus. By birth an Egyptian, he studied 
at Alexandria which was then the most important cultural 
centre of the Greek-speaking world. A life of study and 
contemplation was interrupted only once, and that rather 
rudely. He accompanied the Emperor Gordian on his ill- 
fated expedition to Persia, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he made his way back eventually to Antioch. 
In 244 he journeyed to Rome where he lectured and later 
wrote until his painful death, some twenty or twenty-five years 
afterwards, in a country house in Campania. 

The second reason for reading Plotinus—or, at any rate, 
something of him—lies in the rare spiritual quality of his 
writings. It is significant that, although he lived in an age 
of depression and crisis, this awoke scarcely any echoes in his 
work. He concentrates entirely upon man’s mind and 
soul and on the human quest for God. At once there arises 
a delicate problem. His Greek in the original is crabbed and 
difficult even if there are occasional passages of real eloquence 
and beauty. Fortunately, we possess an English version which 
itself is a work of art. Alas, it is an expensive one, being 
published in five volumes and also, I imagine, in a limited 
edition, by the Medici Society. It is therefore one of those 
works that have to be begged, borrowed, or—but no, 
that would be going too far. The translation was made by 
that remarkable person, Stephen MacKenna,’ assisted—in 
the fifth and final volume—by Dr. B. S. Page. 


The mention of this translation sorely tempts one to linger 
awhile with the memory of the translator. MacKenna would 
well deserve a place, along with Charles Waterton, in Miss 
Sitwell’s gallery of ‘‘ English Eccentrics,” except for the 


1 Not to be confused with Stephen McKenna, the well-known novelist, 
for whom he was frequently mistaken. In the “ Journals and Letters o 
Stephen MacKenna,” published by Constable in 1936, there is an amusing 
epistle to an American lady who had so confused them. “ If I were not on 
my deathbed, I could write you an amusing book on 30 years of this confusion 
—the real S.M. (i.e., the novelist) accused of my indiscretions. ... Heisa 
good fellow, and has always forgiven me in lovely letters when J have had to 
write him excusing myself for innocently spattering him with mud. But I’m 
not a good fellow, and don’t forgive him; for he has two sins: first he’s 
called S.M., and secondly he misspells our lovely and honourable name (i.e., 
Mc. instead of Mac.), degrading it to a Kaffir click—McK{(!!), the noble 
Mac-ness and Enna-ness quite concealed. ... All which doesn’t matter, 
except that it infuriates me, this perpetual confusion ” (p. 319). 
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fact that he was determinedly and fiercely Irish. “As [ 
grow older and older,” he wrote, ‘‘ I vastly admire and greatly 
love the English, but more and more I don’t want hoof of 
them orsmellof them in Ireland: I grow furiouser and furiouser 
at what they have done and will do.”* He was bank-clerk, 
journalist and adventurer. In 1897 he enlisted as a volunteer 
on the Greek side in the Greco-Turkish war. There are a few 
amusing stories of his military days. It is reported that, as 
a fat Turk rushed past him in flight, he prodded him with the 
butt end of his rifle. A moment afterwards, he is said to 
have stopped and murmured : ‘‘ Pardon, monsieur.’”’ Returning 
to England, he walked with an American Greek companion the 
whole 500 miles from Marseilles to Paris, and on one occasion 
the pair of them were locked up in the vault of the village 
church, the only local prison that was available. 

This contact with Greece during the Turkish war stirred his 
affection for Greek in all its forms, modern as well as ancient. 
Ten years later he was to write: “I have vowed to give one 
half hour at least every day, at any cost, to reading Irish and 
modern Greek alternately. I cannot bear to think of not 
being able to read Gaelic fluently before I die, and I will not 
let modern Greek perish off my lips—if only by way of homage 
to the ancient land and in the faint hope that some day, 
somehow, I may see it again with clearer eyes and richer 
understanding.’ 

His interest in Plotinus—we are informed by Professor 
Dodds, who contributes a prefatory Memoir to the “ Journals’ — 
appears to have been born when he was in St. Petersburg in 
1905: it was there that he bought the Creuzer Oxford text 
and then later, in Moscow, the French edition of Didot. In 
1907 he was to note in his Journal: “‘ Whenever I look again 
into Plotinus I feel always all the old trembling fevered 
longing: it seems to me that I must be born for him, and 
that somehow, some day, I must have nobly translated him : 
my heart, untravelled, still to Plotinus turns and drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain. It seems to me that him alone of 
authors I understand by inborn sight, I alone of possible 
translators.”* Later, with a buoyant brushing aside of 

1 Journals and Letters: p. 301. 

% Journals and Letters: P. 100. This volume makes fascinating 
MacKenna’s career was most varied and he was a delightful and original 


character. A fuller appreciation of the book may be found in “ Studies” 
for June, 1937, in an article entitled ‘‘ Stephen MacKenna and Plotinus.” 


3 Ibid, p. 114. 
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previous renderings, he can claim that ‘‘ there is one Plotinus 
and one MacKenna, his fidus Achates and only nursing 
mother.” 

MacKenna had a real element of genius, and was a most 
attractive personality. From time to time his whimsical 
temperament revolted even from his chosen literary idol. 
Then he would consider Plotinus too idealistic, too far removed 
from the. problems of every day. ‘‘ He builds the soul a 
fairy palace:’’ he commented, “‘ enchanted, you follow him 
through the lovely labyrinthine structure; you mount, 
breathless, by successive stairways of the spirit, each more 
pure, more tenuous, more aspiring than the last—but sooner 
or later there comes a time when you ask yourself where the 
W.C. is.’* But, for all its author’s periodical tantrums, 
the version is a remarkable piece of work. “In the matter 
of accuracy,” wrote a reviewer in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, ‘“‘Mr. MacKenna’s translation, which in English 
at least is pioneer work, is not likely to be final (. . . the 
present condition of the Plotinian text would preclude that . . .), 
but for beauty it will never be surpassed.”* “‘ I do not think,” 
Sir John Squire has stated, “ that any living man has written 
nobler prose than Mr. MacKenna.””* 

To turn at last from translator to translatee, if the term be 
pardoned, it will be necessary to remark : firstly, that Plotinus 
wrote relatively little, most of his teaching being given orally, 
and that what he did write, has been handed on in the highly 
artificial form of six ‘“‘ Enneads,” that is six bundles, each 
containing nine treatises, of varying length. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that the third century 4.D., 
with which we are here concerned, was not only an era of 
social and political crisis: it was at the same time a period of 
some importance in the development of philosophy. For 
many decades the centre of gravity of Greek thought had been 
shifting. Stoics and Epicureans had previously regarded man 
himself as the central figure: thinking was anthropocentric : 
men were interested in the problems of human conduct and 
behaviour. For the Epicureans God was either non-existent or 
quite unconcerned with worldly affairs, while the Stoics 
identified Him, more or less, with the physical universe. 
But now, during the second century as it merged itself into 
the third, a reviving Platonism was changing the general 
outlook. There were many reasons for it with which we need 


p. 213. ‘Ibid, p. 70. Ibid, p. 81. Ibid, p. 82. 
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not delay. The emphasis was being transferred from man to 
God. Thought was becoming, indeed—by the time of Plotinus— 
had already become, theocentric. It is no longer questions of 
human behaviour that are the most important but further 
and more obviously religious problems of man’s knowledge of, 
and ascent to, God. In the thought of the time God was 
being made more and more transcendent, more elevated. He 
was the source and principle from which everything had come, 
and on which depended all. The gap between God and man 
was being all the time widened till, in the end, God is considered 
to be so far above and beyond human knowledge that He 
cannot properly be the object of knowledge, but can be reached 
only as the term of some intuitive or mystical approach.* 

The chief element in the writings of Plotinus which had so 
strong an influence upon early Christian authors and is his 
principal claim to-day to our attention, is that of his insistence 
upon the ascent of man to the spiritual world and to the 
Absolute or God. This is where his main interest obviously 
lies. Everything else, though dealt with ncientifinally, leads 
up to this. 

When he treats of ethical questions, his attitude is serious 
and rather stern, and clearly affected by Stoic traditions. 
The ordinary civic virtues, he tells us, have their importance : 
they are the qualities, the proper excellence, of man as a 
citizen, as a social being, in his relations with and attitude 
towards other men. They are ‘a principle of order 
and beauty ”’ in us as long as we are on earth: they help to 
restrain immoderate desires, clarify our judgment, and are a 
necessary prelude to that higher excellence of which he has so 
much to say. For it is man in himself that Plotinus is con- 
sidering seriously. Even here he adopts some of the Stoic 
principles. He has a full admiration for the Stoic ideal of the 
brave, independent and resigned hero, who preserves his 
dignity and inward peace amid the buffetings of this rude world, 
and who faces misfortune, disgrace and even death with 
courage and composure. He is never tired of reminding us 
that the true source of happiness is within. Riches or poverty, 
physical strength or frailty, success or failure, fame or dis- 
honour—all these ought to be of little or no concern to the man 


1 For the sake of simplicity the term ‘“‘ God ”’ is used here of the Highest 
Principle, as conceived these philosophers. Strictly speaking, this use is 
incorrect. Their Highest Principle is not personal at all and, in Plotinus, 
for example, cannot even be considered as the Supreme Being. He, or more 


properly It, is beyond both personality and Being. 
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who has once understood where virtue and happiness really 
abide. 

It is the sturdy and tough gospel of the ancient Stoics which, 
with all its lack of tenderness, charity and mercy, had such an 
invigorating and ennobling influence on many a Roman under 
the Empire. But Plotinus is not content with this. For him 
it is not enough to remain self-centred and self-sufficient as 
was the Stoic model. In his opinion the wise man can remain 
firm and courageous because he is in contact with something 
far higher than himself. He can face the world because he is 
united with that which “ has overcome the world”: he does 
not confront it by his own unaided strength. There is here a 
very important difference. The bonds which held the Stoic 
tightly within his own consciousness and heroism, are snapped. 
Man can be virtuous only because he can get out of himself or— 
for this is saying the same thing in another way—because he 
finds within himself the Supreme Being. ‘‘ He who is to be wise 
and possess happiness, draws his good from the Supreme, 
fixing his gaze on That, becoming like That, living by That.’”” 

With this notion of virtue, Plotinus has to dissociate him- 
self from other schools of thinking. He rejects the Stoic 
determinism, the notion that everything is ruled by an in- 
exorable fate against which human effort is of not the slightest 
avail. He insists that man is free, though it must be admitted 
that certain passages of his are not easy to reconcile with 
this statement. Unless there be freedom, he declares: ‘“‘ ‘ We’ 
are no ‘We’; nothing is our act; our thought is not ours ; 
our reasoning comes from something outside ourselves; we 
are no more agents than our feet are kickers when we use them 
to kick with. No. Each several thing must be a separate 
thing; there must be acts and thoughts that are our own ; 
the good and evil done by each human being must be his 
own.’* Neither will he tolerate the assumption, widely 
accepted by sects and schools of the Gnostic and Manichean 
sort, that evil is something positive, to be identified with 
Matter, and thought of as constantly and positively rebelling 
against form and order and good. He does identify it with the 
most abstract conception of Matter, but this is nothing more 
than a determining limit, it is just the boundary beyond 
which the power and activity of soul cannot operate. 


1Plotinus. Enneads. I., iv. 16. (MacKenna, Vol. i, p. 72). 
*Enneads. III, i, 4. (MacKenna. Vol. ii, p. 5). 
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In man himself, evil is the presence of something that 
ought not to be there, it is a kind of alien matter which has 
gathered round the soul: it is “‘ some foreign bane outraging 
it, soiling it, so that, encumbered with all manner of turpitude, 
it has no longer a clean activity or a clean sensation, but 
commands only a life smouldering under the crust of evil.’” 
It is something that must be scoured and washed away. The 
soul has to be purified. It must be freed from desires and 
passions ard from everything that has settled on it like a 
paralysing blight as a result of too close contact with the body 
and the world. Consequently virtue becomes, in the first place, 
a process of detachment from the body, a flight away from 
earthly activity and interests. This turning away from 
earthly and external concerns has, as its counterpart, a turning 
inwards. The soul, turning into, or returning to, itself, 
discovers there the spiritual world and, in and through that 
world, God or the Absolute Principle that is its final crown. 
The process, as described by Plotinus, is not exactly the ascent 
of the mind towards God. It is an inward vision through 
which the soul finds its true self, uncorrepted and unalloyed, 
and, in that true self, experiences ultimately contact with 
God. It is when he attempts to speak of this process that 
enthusiasm lends a glow of eloquence to his words. His 
language seems transformed as if reflecting the transforma- 
tion of the soul he is describing. 

How may we come, he asks, to vision of the inaccessible 
Beauty, dwelling as if in consecrated precincts, apart from 
the common ways where all may see, even the profane? 
He that has the strength, let him arise and withdraw into 
himself, foregoing all that is known by the eyes, turning 
away for ever from the material beauty that once made 
his joy. When he perceives those shapes of grace that grow 
in body, let him not pursue: he must know them for 
copies, vestiges, shadows, and hasten away towards that 
they tell of... . All this order of things you must 
set aside and refuse to see: you must close the eyes and 
call instead upon another vision which is to be waked 
within you, a vision, the birth-right of all, which few turn 
to use... . Withdraw into yourself and look. And if 
you do not find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the 
creator of a statue that is to be made beautiful ; he cuts 


2Enneads, I, vi, 5. (MacKenna. Vol. i, pp. 83-4). 
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away here, he smooths there, he makes this line lighter, 
this other purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his 
work. So do you also: cut away all that is excessive, 
straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is 
overcast, labour to make all one glow of beauty and never 
cease chiselling your statue, until there shall shine out 
on you from it the godlike splendour of virtue, until you 
shall see the perfect goodness surely established in the 
stainless shrine.* 


The way thus lies through purification, through the soul’s 
detachment from whatever may drag it downwards, may keep 
it held and occupied on the external and superficial layers of 
its existence. It must retreat within, in order that it may rise 
upwards : and yet these two directions, for Plotinus, are one 
and the same since it is within itself that the soul finds its 
association and union with what is superior to, and therefore 
above, itself. In another passage from the same book this 
ideal is again eloquently expressed. 


We must ascend towards the Good, the desired of every 
soul. ... To attain it is for those that will take the 
upward path, who will set all their forces towards it, 


who will divest themselves of all that we have put on 
in our descent .. . until, passing, on the upward way, 
all that is other than the God, each in the solitude of 
himself, shall behold that solitary-dwelling Existence, 
the Apart, the Unmingled, the Pure, that from Which 
all things depend, for Which all look and live and act and 
know, the Source of Life and Being. . . . It is for this 
that the sternest and the uttermost combat is set before 
the soul: all our labour is for this, lest we be left without 
part in this noblest vision, which to attain is to be blessed 
in the blissful sight, which to fail of is to fail utterly. 
For not he that has failed of the joy that is in colour or 
in visible forms, not he that has failed of power or of 
honours or of kingdom has failed, but only he that has 
failed of only this, for whose winning he should renounce 
kingdoms and command over earth and ocean and sky, if 
only, spurning the world of sense from beneath his feet, 
and straining to this, he may see.’” 


1Enneads. I, vi, 8-9. (MacKenna. Vol. i, p. 88). 
*Enneads. I, vi,7. (MacKenna. Vol. i, pp. 85-7). 
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The philosophy of Plotinus is not the simple business which 
it might appear from this elementary analysis. It has its 
considerable difficulties and its still unresolved enigmas. 
There is in it a trinity of Being or Reality: Soul (including 
both the World-Soul and individual souls) ; the Intelligent- 
Intelligible Realm or Realm of Spirit which is a development 
of Plato’s kingdom of “Ideas”; the Absolute or Highest 
Principle. People who have the itch to discover similarities 
with Christianity in any and every pagan system, have tried 
to connect this trinity with the Trinity of the Christian faith—a 
somewhat foolish endeavour since for Plotinus, Soul, Spirit 
and the Absolute are on three entirely distinct levels of 
existence. When the human soul withdraws within itself— 
as we have seen it must do in this doctrine—it discovers, 
first of all, its own true nature: it returns, as it were, from its 
long exile among material and earthly pursuits. After finding 
itself or even in the very process of this re-discovery, it dis- 
covers, manifesting itself within it, the realm of “‘ Nous” or 
Spirit, and then eventually even God or the Absolute. 

In his doctrine concerning this Highest Principle (here also 
termed ‘‘ God ” though we must remember his very consider- 
able differences from Christian ideas) and the possibility of 
approach to It on man’s part, Plotinus has crystallized in 
their most philosophic form the two tendencies which were 
developing strongly during the second and third centuries A.D. 
The first of them was the belief that God was unutterably 
supreme, completely above and detached from all creature 
activity: the second was the complementary notion that, 
because of this sheer transcendence, God could not be made 
the object of any rational knowledge, but must be approached, 
finally, in some non-rational or supra-rational way, by means 
of a spiritual intuition. Ideas of the kind were widespread 
both in the strictly Greek tradition as also in the “ mixed”’ 
teaching of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, and the various 
Gnostic sects which professed a curious blend of Greek, 
Christian and strangely Eastern notions. 

Plotinus endeavours to argue logically to the position which 
many other individuals and bodies had accepted on far vaguer 
grounds. The Supreme Principle must, he contends, be 
supremely ONE. Every trace of division or duality must be 
removed from our conception of It. It is the purest principle 
of Unity. And since knowledge involves not merely the 
union of knower and known in the act of knowing but also 
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a necessary distinction between the knower and the known, 
and since, for Plotinus, this distinction would remain, even 
were we to speak of God’s knowledge of Himself, he finds 
himself obliged to deny that God can have any knowledge 
at all. The divine Unity has to be preserved at all cost, even 
at that of the divine knowledge. God is thus thought of as 
superior to, and beyond knowledge for, once there is knowledge, 
you have broken up pure Unity into duality. God can, there- 
fore—in this system—neither be known nor Himself know. 

A similar argument places the Highest Principle above and 
beyond the whole realm of Being. Starting with a wrong 
understanding of “being,” Plotinus insists that everything 
that has being, is in some way determined : what is determined, 
is necessarily limited. God cannot be limited: therefore, He 
cannot be determined and cannot possess Being. He is essenti- 
ally higher than everything that is included in the order of 
Being or Reality. And so we are left—as far as reason goes— 
vaguely groping, stretching out towards some final ideal which 
all the power of mind cannot avail to grasp. Even after training 
in virtue and the exercise of mind we find ourselves facing the 
Beyond. God is too great for us to have knowledge of Him: 
too ineffable for human speech : too lofty to be contained under 
any of the concepts that we employ. It is true that Plotinus 
is frequently—as he has to be—illogical, that he begins to 
attribute to God a quasi-personality, a quasi-intelligence, a 
quasi-will. His general position is, however, sufficiently clear 
“We rob It of Its very being as the Absolute Good, if we 
ascribe anything to It, existence or intellect or goodness. The 
only way is to make every denial and no assertion, and to feign 
no quality there or content ... philosophy must guard 
against attaching to the supreme what is later and lower.’ 

Not that Christian thinking ignores this method. It allows 
that no earthly or human quality can be applied to God, at 
least exactly as it is experienced on earth. But this method 
has to be amplified by the recognition that qualities which 
involve no essential imperfection in their idea, however 
imperfect and limited be the mode of their existence in creature- 
dom, may and must be attributed to the Supreme Being, 
naturally in a purer and higher form. Consequently we can 
and must assert—though Plotinus could not and would not 
have stated it—that God is merciful, just and holy, nay rather 
is Mercy, Holiness and Justice. For the Christian God is the 


1Enneads. V,v,13. (MacKenna. Vol. iv, p. 62). 
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Supreme Being, the Highest Good and Beauty Eternal. 
These qualities and “‘ perfections,”” as glimpsed in created 
things, are the ladder by which the soul can rise to thoughts of, 
and knowledge of, God. By his false theory of being and by an 
exaggerated insistence upon Unity at the expense of everything 
else, Plotinus has cut this ladder from beneath our feet. 


But is this all? Has he nothing more to give us than just 
the statement that “God IS”’? Are we to remain religiously 
agnostic ? This was never the intention of Plotinus. He has 
taken away—it is true—our real ladder. He now spins in its 
place another ladder, frail and gossamer, that is to rise through 
intuition after we have gone as far as the mind will permit 
us: and this, as has been seen, is not very far. The life of 
virtue, of detachment from earthly ambitions and pursuits, of 
concentration upon the inner self, is looked upon as a prepara- 
tion for a final ascent to God. And this ascent is realized in a 
mystical ecstasy, in which the soul, now freed from all attach- 
ment to earthly things, abandons the realm of thought and 
intellect and is united—either by vision or, more probably, 
by being possessed—with God. “ Perhaps we ought not to 
speak of vision,’’ he modestly suggests. ‘‘ It is rather another 
mode of seeing, a desire for immediate contact, and at the same 


time a repose.’” 

It may be valuable to quote one or two further passages 
from Plotinus, in which he speaks of this longing of the soul 
for God and of the soul’s eventual return. His doctrine may 
appear thinned-out and jejune to the Christian who can enjoy 
the richer revelation of the gospels. But there runs through 
all he writes, an intense religious spirit, an ardent yearning 
for spiritual values and for the Supreme Being, their source 
and guarantee, which can be of such abiding comfort es 
encouragement to-day. 


Our being is the fuller for turning thither. Here is 
the soul’s peace, outside of evil; here it has its true 
Act, its veritable knowing; here it is immune. Here 
is living, the true; that of to-day, all living apart from 
Him, is but a shadow, a mimicry. ... From God it 
comes, its good lies there and, once turned to God again, 
it is what it was. Life here, with the things of earth, 


is a sinking, a defeat. 


Enneads. VI, ix, 11. (MacKenna. Vol. v, p. 252). 
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The soul, other than God but sprung from Him, must 
needs love. So long as it is there, it holds the heavenly 
love: here its love is the baser.... The soul in its 
nature loves God and longs to be at one with Him in 
the noble love of a daughter for a noble father; but 
coming to human birth and lured by the courtships of 
this sphere, she takes up another love, a mortal, leaves her 

. father and falls. But one day, coming to hate her shame, 
she puts away the evil of earth, once more seeks her 
father, and finds her peace.” 


These passages might be paralleled from the great Catholic 
mystics. There is the same sense of yearning for God, the 
same finding of perfect peace in return to His love. The soul, 
going back to God, knows itself to be restored to its native 
purity, and may now rise to the ultimate vision of the Absolute. 


In this seeing we neither hold an object nor trace 
distinction ; there is no two. The man is changed, no 
longer himself, not self-belonging ; he is merged with the 
Supreme, sunken into it, one with it. ... This is why 
the vision baffles telling. 

No movement now, no passion, no outlooking desire, 
once this ascent is achieved; reasoning is in abeyance 
and all Intellection and even, to dare the word, the very 
self ; all the being calmed, he turns neither to this side 
nor to that, nor inwards to himself; utterly resting, 
he has become very rest. ... This is the life of gods 
and the godlike and blessed among men, liberation from 
the alien that besets us here, a life taking no pleasure in 
the things of earth, a flight of the alone to the alone.” 


Needless to say, this teaching of Plotinus and the neo- 
Platonic school which he inaugurated, has exercised no little 
influence on Christian mystical thought and even on Christian 
theology. But something is still wanting. The vision that 
he promises at the end of his quest for the Highest, is too 
inward, too self-centred, even selfish. God, for him, is not 
personal, and Christ is simply not there: it is devotion to, 
and a personal association with, Christ that gives to Catholic 
mysticism its characteristic note. But for all that, this 
pagan teaching is lofty and inspiring. It is like some picture 


1Enneads. VI, ix, 9. (MacKenna. Vol. v, pp. 249-50). 
*Enneads. VI, ix, 9-11. (MacKenna. Vol. v, pp. 251-3). 
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of a mountain chain, its snow-crested slopes bathed in the cold, 
clear light of the summer moon: the peaks stand out like 
ghostly sentinels in an unfamiliar but most beauteous world. 
In the morning dawns the sun, here the sun of Christ, to fill 
the mountain side with a new radiance, rich and warm, to 
touch it with a magic loveliness undreamt of when all was 
night. 

In conclusion, may we be pardoned just one reference to 
this Plotinian influence on Christian writers? Augustine 
often expresses his indebtedness to the libri Platonicorum 
with which he has made acquaintance, and it is quite clear 
that he is referring to the writings of Plotinus in a Latin 
version. In the “ De Civitate Dei”’ he speaks of Plotinus as 
“that great Platonist ’* and proceeds to draw a comparison 
between the teaching of Plotinus and St. John’s Prologue. 
Another dialogue contains the statement that “the noble 
utterance of Plato which was the purest and most lucid in 
ancient thought, has shone forth once more and in a particular 
manner in Plotinus so that it might seem that Plato himself 
were born again.’” Finally, it is the Plotinian doctrine 


which Augustine has in mind when he elaborates the famous . 


comparison between what he “found” and “did not find” 
in the Platonic books. He is almost too generous to the books, 
and tends to interpret in too Christian a manner some of their 
statements.* ‘‘And in these I read .... that ‘In the 
beginning was the Word,’ . . . that God, the Word of God, 
is the true light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world . . . and that the Son is in the form of the Father, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” But that “ He 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of man; and that He humbled Himself and 
became obedient even unto death, the death of the cross— 
this those books do not contain. And that in due time He died 
for the wicked and Thou did’st not spare Thy only Son but 
gavest Him up for us all—is not to be found there. For 
Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and hast revealed 
them to little ones; that they might come to Him that 
laboured and were heavy burdened, and that He might 
refresh them because He is meek and humble of heart.” 
1 Book X, c. ii. 


*“* Contra Academicos,” Book III, c. xviii, 41. 
* “ Confessions,” Book VII, c. ix, 13-4. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC TRADE UNIONISTS IN AMERICA. 


[ one may take three years of useful work in the social apostolate 
as fair promise of still more useful things to come, then Labour 
Day, September 2nd, 1940, will go down as a landmark in the 
extension of Catholic social action in the United States. The date 
marks the establishment, in a national organization, of the fifteen 
chapters of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, the 
members of which are Catholics from the two great American 
labour organizations, the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, or from the Railway Brother- 
hoods or other bona fide independent unions. The historical merit 
of the occasion lies in the fact that this establishment marks the 
first time in the century and a half of American labour history 
that American Catholics have been in a position to exert a Christian 
influence on the labour movement on a national scale. 

True, Christian influence had been brought to bear on the labour 
movement in the past by prelates and priests, and by zealous 
Catholic unionists. But never before has this influence sprung 
from a planned, continuous programme of national scope. To-day 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, a veteran of three and 
half years, is prepared and preparing to bring the message of the 
social encyclicals into the councils of labour in every section of a 
far-flung movement. 

No history of the Association, from its first foundation in New 
York in February, 1937, could be complete without mention of 
certain events which made its formation a necessity. Since 1885, 
when Cardinal Gibbons journeyed to Rome to argue against a con- 
demnation of the American Knights of Labour, it has been the 
policy of the American hierarchy not to encourage the formation of 
Catholic unions. The Knights of Labour were a “ neutral” 
organization ; it opened its ranks to workingmen of all creeds and 
political beliefs. Cardinal Gibbons, having examined its policy 
and history, decided that it would be better for Catholics to join 
such a neutral organization. The wise prelate foresaw the dangers 
of sectarian strife and was aware of certain disadvantages to 
Catholic workingmen in the kind of Catholic union which was then 
in favour in Europe. Aided by Cardinal Manning, Cardinal 
Gibbons persuaded the Holy Office to lift the Canadian ban on the 
Knights, and to accord both American and Canadian Catholics 
full freedom to join the organization. 

The Knights collapsed, however,.a few years later, making way 
for the American Federation of Labour and some other unions 
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which fell unhappily under Socialist influence. To meet the rising 
Marxist menace, Bishop Quigley of Buffalo made an abortive 
attempt, about the turn of the century, to form Catholic unions, 
A later attempt to buttress the faith of Catholics in the labour 
movement was made by German-speaking Catholics in St. Louis, 
who formed the Arbetterwohl. Language differences and a lack of 
appreciation of the German Catholic tradition of social reform kept 
the Arbeiterwohl movement from spreading, and it disappeared 
during the war of 1914-1918. This past year the Central Verein 
has made some attempt to revive the old organization which was 
in principle and in many respects similar to the present ACTU 
(Association of Catholic Trade Unionists). 

The publication of ‘‘ Quadragesimo Anno” in 1931 turned the 
attention of many Catholics to labour problems—an interest which 
was noticeably quickened with the advent of the New Deal. 
Given a go signal by the Wagner Act and other labour legislation, 
American unions intensified their organization drives, sweeping 
into their ranks thousands of Catholics who had never before been 
connected with the labour movement. Immediately there arose 
questions of the morality of membership of certain unions. Some 
of the long established, powerful American Federation of Labour 
unions were ridden with corruption and notoriously linked with 
criminal elements. Could Catholics join them? Some units of the 
newly born Congress of Industrial Organization unions were led 
by known Communists. Could Catholics be associated with them 
in any way? 

For many Catholic workingmen, ground down by poor pay, 
long hours and inhuman working conditions, such questions were 
merely abstract, or if any moral problem were apprehended, its 
solution was postponed. Catholics took union membership along 
with their non-Catholic fellows ; overnight, it seemed, the Catholic 
population in the labour movement became an issue of moment to 
Catholic observers of the industrial scene. As this writer reported 
in THE MontH for February, 1939, the American labour movement 
claimed an unusual amount of space in the Catholic press. 

How the moral problem was faced by Catholic workingmen with 
a well-informed conscience is shown in the behaviour of the half- 
dozen founders of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
Having studied the social encyclicals, and having already tried to 
carry on reform movements within their own unions, this handful 
of pioneers in the labour apostolate met the problem by bringing 
to life a passage of “ Quadragesimo Anno”: “.. . there must 
always be associations which aim at giving their members a thorough 
religious and moral training, that these in turn may impart to the 
labour unions to which they belong the upright spirit which should 
direct their entire conduct.” 

The right of Catholics to join neutral unions had never (since 1885) 
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Bishop exercised his right, confirmed by ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,” of 
forbidding membership of any union. But never had the corollary 
counsel, of membership of a Catholic workingmen’s association, 
been given official sanction, save in a very few instances. Nowa 
little group in New York proposed to bind themselves by that 
counsel, and to do their utmost to bring their fellow Catholic 
unionists to follow their example. 

In face of the struggles which attend the launching of any move- 
ment of the sort, the ACTU in New York won a foothold in the 
labour movement. It was approved by Cardinal Hayes, and given 
an appointed chaplain. Within six months the organization had 
opened a night school for workers, offering courses in the ethics of 
labour relations, in labour law, labour history, parliamentary law 
and union procedure. 

Its founders were Martin Wersing, John Cort, George Donahue, 
Edward Squitieri and Edward Scully, each of whom had already 
attempted Christian reform in some labour branch. Its chaplain, 
Rev. Dr. John P. Monaghan, was well known for his sympathetic 
interest in labour questions, and soon he had gathered about him 
as assistants a score or more of the diocesan and regular clergy. 

Well aware of the vastness of the problem before it, the infant 
organization began its pioneering by setting up strict conditions of 
membership. This was limited to those who could prove they 
practised the faith regularly, and who were, also, union members 
of good standing. With a steadily growing enrolment, the ACTU 
found it necessary to extend and intensify its activities. The 
primary purpose of the organization is to protect and promote the 
spiritual welfare of Catholics in trade unions. A secondary purpose, 
dependent on accomplishment of the first, is the spread of Christian 
influence throughout such unions. 

An aim of this nature calls for careful training. To supplement 
the workers’ school, educational meetings were held, mass rallies 
arranged in working-class parishes where the founders and the 
chaplain could reach large audiences, and—an indispensable asset 
to any movement—a publication “The Labour Leader’’ was 
launched. The growing association soon had to move to larger 
quarters, and expand its educational facilities. 

As part of its development the ACTU was meeting daily and 
solving moral problems raised by a labour movement whose respect 
for the moral code was, in many instances, little more than theore- 
tical. ACTU members attended meetings to ask if a proposed 
strike was just. Machinery to meet this and similar problems had 
to be set up. The ACTU procedure is to send a committee to 
interview both union officials and management, and with the aid 
of clerical advice, to give a considered judgment. Justifiable 
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strikes are then supported, through picket signs, through publicity 
in “‘ The Labour Leader ” and by other means. 

‘Further there are the problems of union members who have been 
deprived of union cards because they ventured to oppose criminal 
union leadership. To meet such legal and quasi-legal problems, 
an affiliated society, The Catholic Labour Defence, has been 
formed. It comprises a group of young Catholic lawyers who 
specialize in labour and union law and who provide legal aid. Other 
problems concern Catholics who want to defeat the machinations 
of Communists in their unions. These are advised to master 
parliamentary law, and the law of their own union, and then at 
the proper time, to take the floor at union meetings and to fight, in 
a democratic way, against the enemies of democracy and morality 
who use the privileges of democracy for their evil purposes. 

With three and a half years of sound activity to its credit, the 
ACTU is facing the task of nationalizing its efforts. From the 
charter chapter in New York there branched out chapters in 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, distant San Francisco and 
other industrial centres. The local bishops, fully aware of the 
problems faced by Catholic workingmen, and of the value of the 
ACTU, have cordially endorsed the work. Wherever chapters 
have been formed, as soon as local means permit, a full programme 
of ACTU activities is initiated. 

Hence it was with a consciousness of work well done that the 
movement’s pioneers met at Cleveland this September to lay the 
foundation for a nation-wide organization of the work previously 
carried on in fifteen or more cities. Nor were the ACTU members 
alone in their realization that a turning point had been reached : 
the convention was welcomed in-a cordial diocesan letter issued 
by the Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland, Mgr. Joseph Schrembs. 
Greeting and words of praise came from over a score of prelates, 
among them Cardinal O’Connell of Boston. There were goodwill 
messages,too, from numerous Catholic labour leaders and from the 
rank and file. They had all seen the ACTU at work, and found it 
to the benefit of the labour movement, and their own unions. 

The convention drew Catholic unionists and priest-friends of 
labour from many cities, some from great distances, to see how the 
organization proposed to face the moral problems raised by a move- 
ment which shelters Communists and criminals along with the 
overwhelming majority of honest and loyal American workers. 

- Already in its first three years of work, the ACTU has seen the 
fruit of its efforts. Workingmen who knew little or nothing of 
the Church’s social programme, and who had little or no concern 
for the morality of means to be employed in union affairs, became, 
themselves, after a period in the ACTU schools, and close contact 
with ACTU members, willing and zealous apostles. The ACTU 
has seen more than one Catholic workingman wake up to the 
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dangerous significance of the Party Line he had been following, and 


these same men have brought sound views and teaching to their 
friends, who still followed in the wake of Marx. The ACTU has 
pricked the dull consciences of other Catholic unionists who had 
become hardened to an unscrupulous and greedy individualism. 

Pleasantly surprised to learn that they could get help from 
“ their own kind,”’ in solving their various problems, many Catholic 
workingmen have been rescued from circles and groups which were 
at best of a morally indifferent stamp, and, at worst, were organi- 
zations of the Communist Front. 

The ACTU has already made its mark in the American labour 
movement, and—to judge from the earnestness and practical 
ability of its leaders—it will continue to grow in prestige and 
influence. Startling results must not, of course, be expected all 
at once. For American labour has dabbled too long in one or 
another form of Marxism, or, in the case of another school of policy, 
labour leaders have too closely applied the ‘“‘ pure and simple 
unionism” of Gompersism, a garden variety of greed for ever 
higher wages. 

The Catholic social apostolate has to blaze its middle path, 
which, to be attractive (and consistent) must be constructive. 
Reactionary activities against Communism or criminality are 
admittedly inadequate—what is done by Catholic labour leaders 
must be of itself positive and good. The ACTU has a momentous 
task ahead of it, and already it has seen an important blessing on 
its efforts: its apostles of labour are themselves workingmen. 

NORMAN MCKENNA. 
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I THINK that, if I were allowed to choose for myself a short 

spell of any particular season, I would select it from among the 
early weeks of autumn. I might find it hard to give my reasons, for 
it is a question of feelings and of personal impression. In any case, 
I should never expect to convince anyone who did not start by 
agreeing with me. 

Autumn is surely the richest and most fascinating of the seasons. 
To begin with, it is so varied. You can easily distinguish at least 
three of its many aspects. The first, when summer is just a trifle 
too full, its bloom too heavy, its air too lazily seductive, when the 
very sunlight seems deeper and more golden than in fresher June 
and July days, and the sun itself lingers with a certain nostalgia 
over fields and valleys a-slumbering beneath its caressing touch. 
The thousand delicate hues of spring and early summer have long 
since hardened to a few all-pervading shades: the corn’s pale- 
green is turning to yellow: from bending branches hangs the fruit, 
like festive lamps in a velvet night. 
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“‘ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ’’—the mists are, for the 
moment, not in evidence, though, in the early morning, a thin wisp 
of cloud may cling to the earth—a hint of dampness soon to come. 
The mellow fruitfulness is everywhere. The whole countryside 
appears to have caught this mellowness: it passes from crops and 
fruit to the very trees. The leaves of beech and chestnut are first 
edged with a pale amber bordering, they curl and grow brittle. 
Shortly the colour deepens—through all the autumnal spectrum of 
gold and auburn, russet and red. The trees are on fire with loveliness, 
as though they were consuming themselves in one final paean of 
praise and glory. They have snatched up the tawny glare of corn 
and earth and have transformed it with a hundred glorious nuances 
of their own. Nature is donning her full panoply of magnificence 
as for some great harvest festival, as if to render supreme thanks 
to her Heavenly Lord. 

Maybe, we read more into autumn than into any other of the 
seasons. We are always more receptive at a moment of leave- 
_ taking. There is certainly something poignant in autumn’s beauty. 
It cannot last: its very exuberance is a sign that it is already 
passing. If evening may still deceive, the mornings betray this 
passing. And yet how grand is this last effort of the year. How 
lovely the rippling cadences from bronze and copper through 
flame-shot gold to the palest saffron. It is so restful to wander now 
along some country lane, a brown awning of foliage overhead and 
rust-flecked leaves curling on the pathway beneath. How wonderful 
to come upon a thick bank of chestnut trees, as they descend to 
the water’s edge, themselves a riot of tumbling colour, and seeming 
to stain the very water with their so brilliant hues. 

Still, all too soon, this brightness fades. Like some light that 
slowly dies, the colour is dimmed, the glory has departed. Dull and 
dead are the leaves that still flutter dejectedly in the sharpening 
wind. The lone branches begin to sway and sough like the ribs and 
arches of some deserted chapel or seem curious spectres from a 
macabre world. November clouds swirl low across the sky. The 
fields are dank and soggy. Gone is the gold of evening, orien’ 
blue of the morn. The earth is enwreathed in grey. 

Autumn, we have remarked, lends itself to sensitive human 
thinking. It has its lesson, that age-old lesson of the vanity of 
human wishes, the transitoriness of all things of this earth. It may 
inspire a Housman to the buoyant fatalistic tones of : 

The lofty shade advances, 

I fetch my flute and play : 
Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 

To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I. 


| 
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It may prompt the dejected and yet violent outburst of a T. S. 
Eliot in one of his earlier works : 

We are the hollow men, 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas. 
Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dried grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar. 


More frequently—among the poets—it will provoke that mood of 
wistful reminiscence which, allied to no strong Christian hope, 
seeks to hold the last moments of beauty as they speed fleetingly 
by. How charmingly—and, te how pathetically—has this 
been expressed by Walter de la Mare? 


Look thy last on all things leant 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 


This verse is, incidentally, characteristic of Mr. de la Mare. 
For him the world appears to have lost its vigour and force and 
substance. It is like a ghost world seen by moonlight, with all the 
refinement of a silver etching, and yet with none of the fire and power 
of true creation. It is a world of reminiscence, in which life and 
nature are surveyed from a cold distance, their reality gone, and 
just an image of them crystallized in an ice-cold form. Under this 
chilly, silver-grey lighting we may see how: 

From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
_ Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep ; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 

With silver claws and silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 

By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


There is the same eerie atmosphere in his poem, “‘ The Travellers.” 
The traveller rides up the avenue of a deserted house and knocks 
loudly on the abandoned door. 


But only a host of phantom listeners 

That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men : 
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Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely traveller’s call. 


Every word the traveller utters, echoes through the shadows 
of that deserted mansion. There rings out the sound of his foot 
on the stirrup and the clash of the iron hoofs on stone till 


. the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


In his introduction to “An Anthology of Modern Verse,” 
published as long ago as 1921, Mr. Robert Lynd penned this 
significant sentence: ‘“‘ Perhaps one could define the different 
qualities of Mr. de la Mare’s and Mr. Davies’s poetry better by 
saying that, while Mr. de la Mare has the genius for making us 
look on lovely things as though for the last time, Mr. Davies has a 
gift for making us look at them as if for the first time.” I do not 
wish to delay upon Mr. Davies, whose recent death was certainly 
a blow to modern English poetry. For what is here stated of his 
verse, is true, I think, of all Catholic verse: indeed, it is part of the 
normal Catholic outlook. The opposite attitude, so delicately 
represented by Mr. de la Mare, is not Christian at all—and this 
not so much for what it stresses as for what it omits. The poignancy 
of loss it can recognize but it ignores all compensation : it is attuned 
to the tears of parting without any sense of the joy at re-uniting : 
faith and hope are both absent from it. 

The Christian poet, if he be a poet, will be just as aware of the 
sadness at the heart of things. His emotions will not be less fully 
human because he can see that sadness against an eternal back- 
ground, affording him understanding and confidence. Throughout 
it he schools himself to see the hand, the purposes of God. His 
tenderness, his sensitiveness to human sorrow and vanities is touched 
with a magic hope. It is in this spirit, for example, that we find a 
Francis Thompson reading the ultimate secret of the tiniest snow- 
flake. 


What heart could have thought you ?— 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ?—— ; 
‘* God was my shaper.” 
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What is true of Thompson, is true also of Belloc, Chesterton, 
Alice Meynell, Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes and a small host of 
Catholic moderns. But let us return to Thompson. For he, more 
than any of them—with the possible exception of Claudel—not only 
views life and nature in their religious setting, but can interpret some 
of their changing aspects in religious symbolism. For him nature 
is everywhere permeated and transmuted with the radiance of 
God, present to and init. He proclaims, as did Dante— 

: La gloria di Colui, che tutto move, 
Per l’universo penetra, e risplende 
In una parte pit, e meno altrove. 


In the “ Orient Ode”’ the eastern sky at dawn is seen as a vast 
cathedral. Day, a dedicated priest, in full pontifical vestments of 
gold, raises slowly and reverently out of its tabernacle the Sacred 
Host—which is the sun—and carries it in solemn procession: across 
the earth. At sunset Day places this host 


in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West, 


until twilight, a “ violet-cassocked acolyte,” removes with frail 
fingers from Day’s shoulders his luminous stole. Again, in “A 
Corymbus for Autumn,” Nature appears, in the quiet autumn 
evening atmosphere, holier and even sacerdotal. Night kneels—a 
cowled and mystic figure—on the eastern sanctuary stair. There is a 
fragrance of incense, clinging to the “ folds of the blanch-amiced 
clouds,” 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty Spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne? 
Thompson’s “‘ The Hound of Heaven”’ is too well known to 

need more than the briefest commentary. It is the story of man’s 
flight from God, of his quest for happiness away from the one true 
wellspring of its discovery. The soul seeks to escape, but finds that 
it cannot escape, from Christ’s pursuit. ‘‘ Fear wist not to evade 
as Love wist to pursue.”” Nature, love, friendship, music, and even 
dreams, baffle and elude the man who would find his bliss in them 
alone. As the fugitive halts, he is aware of steps that follow closely 
after him, he hears a voice which is, now a purling murmur, now 
like the roar of the sea, and which resolves itself Snally into the 
supreme call of Christ’s love. 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 

But not ere Him who summoneth 
I have first seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned. 
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Halts by me that footfall : 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 


It is Christ personally, and not the Divine in general, that the 
poet here discovers near to himself and within nature. His vision 


is of Christ 
. . walking on the waters, 
Not of Genesareth but Thames. 


It is we ourselves—he reminds us—who, in our blindness and pre- 
occupation with material and selfish cares, miss the true significance 
and beauty of creation. It is—and how often this has been 
emphasized by Chesterton!—our “estrangéd faces”’ which “ miss 
the many-coloured thing.”’ 

This sense of Christ in nature, revealing Himself in its delicacy 
and detail, is not uncommon in the Catholic tradition. It is brought 
out, charmingly and yet with depth, in a short poem of Joseph 
Plunkett. May it serve as our last quotation ? 

I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 

His body gleams amid eternal snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 

I see His face in every flower ; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


You may think that all this has little to do with autumn and 
autumnal thoughts. In one way, you may be right : but in another, 
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I think that you are quite wrong. But do not let us quarrel about it. 
Vagulous, blandulous little fountain-pen—is Mr. Belloc’s question 
| in parody of Hadrian—why have you run on so fluently and so far ? < 
I shall make the same remark to my typewriter. 
j-M. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

AMERICA: Sept. 21, 1940. Almazan has a Programme for 
Security in Mexico, by John E. Kelly. [Some useful comments 
on the Mexican situation, with an outline of Almazan’s 
that promises some stability for that much-tried country. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: Oct., 1940. Authority and Freedom. [An 
interesting symposium on a most important modern theme, 
with the recall of men to obedience and consequently to the 
freedom of the children of God.] 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: Oct. 16, 1940. The Missions... in 
Spite of War. [A timely note on Foreign Missions and the 
reminder that it is more than ever the task of Britain to keep 
them going.] 

CoLuMBIA : Coming of Age Number. [A special issue, including 
messages from the Holy Father and many of the English Bishops, 
to commemorate the 21st birthday of the Knights of St. Columba.] 

COMMONWEAL: Sept. 27, 1940. Saint Ignatius as a Social 
Worker, by Joseph H. Fichter. [Has an account of a sometimes 
forgotten aspect of Ignatius’s life, his care for social reform and 
for the sick and destitute. ] 

HIBBERT JOURNAL: Oct., 1940. Is Christianity committed to 
Pacifism ?, by Professor F. C. J. Hearnshaw. [Some sound 
argument on the attitude of pacifists, including C. E. M. Joad 
who has since declared himself converted. ] 

In1sH EcCLESIASTICAL RECORD: Oct., 1940. Spain: A 
for Ireland, by Geardid Mac Edin, [Contains some outspoken 
words on literary parallels between Pre-Revolution Spain and 
present Ireland.] 

OcIDENTE: Sept., 1940. A Propésito da Derrota da Franca, 
by Costa-Sacadura. [A study of one of the reasons for France’s 
downfall, namely its declining birth-rate.] | 

StunpiEs : Sept., 1940. Sedan 1870-1940, by Denis Gwynn. [Some 
valuable notes on the present French situation and an illuminating 
comparison with that which obtained after the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870.] 

TABLET: Oct. 19,1940. The Axis in Asia and Africa. [Mission 
Sunday inspires an editorial upon the “ fruitful and hopeful 
policy of development’’ now undertaken by the British in 
Africa.] 

THouGcHT: Sept., 1940. The Jesuits in White Russia under 
Stanislaus Siestrzencewicz, by Father J. A. Kemp, S.J. 
[Has some interesting notes on the survival of the Society in 
White Russia and on a bishop who was at anes Dees 
protector and their enemy. ] 
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I—COME WHAT MAY* 

I HAVE been reading Mr. Lunn’s autobiography during evening 

air-raids. In fact, I was reading its opening chapters when 
part of what is called, I understand, a Molotov bread-basket 
descended on the house in which I was. A murrain on Mr. Molotov 
and his bread-baskets and upon the scoundrels who have besprinkled 
London with them! Both before and after this event—apart from 
some damage to fabric it ended happily—I was enjoying Mr. Lunn’s 
views and experiences. The earlier portion of the book is quite 
delightful. We have the memory of that admirable father, Sir 
Henry Lunn, and the interesting note that Master Lunn, as he 
then was, would never have seen the Alps but for his father’s 
enthusiastic interest in Reunion. The occasion in question was 
the Grindelwald Conference of 1892 when Mr. Lunn was only 
four years old. Sir Henry was responsible—indirectly through the 
Alps—for a further development in his son’s outlook, since the 
latter informs us that “ but for the grace of God, and the Alps, I 
might have remained a doctrinaire Radical all my days.” This 
we take leave to doubt, for these pages reveal the convinced 
Catholic and true European, the ardent nature-lover and sportsman, 
and the active crusader for faith and culture, whom we well know 
and appreciate. His vigorous qualities would scarcely, we think, 
have stayed quietly put under any Radical bushel. Mr. Lunn’s 
opinions are set down with clarity, decision, and with many a tidy 
epigram. He is possibly a trifle pugnacious but then, his is 
pugnacity in the best of causes. 

After an account of Harrow, Balliol, and his first climbing 
adventures, which included a broken and crushed leg on Cyfrwy, 
we are given experiences of a tourist agency and impressions of 
Germany in defeat, and then an amusing and yet profound chapter 
on pacifism, Utopias and post-war blunders with the title, From 


“Pale Ebenezer ”’ to ‘‘ Roaring Bill.’’ Stalin he regards as “ one 


of the most brilliant politicians that Europe has ever known” 
(p. 166). To-day, he continues, “ the explicit atheism of Stalin is 
allied with the implicit atheism of Hitler’’: but, he courageously 
adds, “‘ we possess not only the material, but, if we mobilize them, 
the spiritual resources to meet this grim challenge ” (p. 167). 

Mr. Arnold Lunn is a convert and he tells here the story of his 
approach to the Church from Methodism through the Establishment 
and Psychical Research. ‘‘ I became a Catholic,” he avers simply, 
“ shortly after I satisfied myself that Christ rose-from the dead ” 
(p. 219), but years of study of “‘ this greatest of historical problems ” 
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had preceded the step. There are pleasant jottings concerning 
Bernard Shaw, Professors Haldane and Joad, and Aldous Huxley 
whose ‘‘ Catholic tract, Brave New World,” has satirized the very 
Huxleyism in which he was brought up. Then, all of a sudden, 
comes a lengthy chapter on “ Greek Olympics ’”’ which does not 
seem quite in place. It interrupts the flow of the narrative. In 
fact, the character of the book changes at this point. It is no 
longer a continuous record of a life but the revelation of different 
aspects and-interests of that life. The sequence is rather lost but 
the aspects themselves are thoroughly well presented. They 
include mountain climbing in Austria before and after the Anschluss ; 
a visit to Zakopane, Cracow and Warsaw before the Nazi invasion ; 
experiences in Spain during the civil war ; lectures at the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, and lecture-tours in the United States ; 
and two charming summers with Italian friends,.to whom the 
volume is dedicated, in a villa overlooking the Lago Maggiore. 

Mr. Lunn has naturally much to say on very modern questions. 
He notes how international sport had become a matter of national 
prestige and advertisement by 1936, when nothing would have 
induced him to salute Hitler whom he regarded “as a thug 
responsible for a system of assassination and torture’’ (p. 270). 
The only distinction of importance, he declares, between Communism 
and Nazi-ism is that “‘ the former represents the dictatorship of 
crooks and the latter the dictatorship of thugs” (p. 300). His 
accounts of Spain are vivid and illuminating, since he is able to 
sense Spain’s essentially Catholic spirit. ‘‘ Burgos, Avila, Sala- 
manca and Seville,’’ he writes, “‘ have a power over the mind of man 
more potent than the spell of Chartres or St. Mark’s. One loves 
Chartres as Martha loved Lazarus before he died, but one loves 
Seville as Martha loved Lazarus after he had been raised from the 
dead. We are always in danger of taking beauty for granted, as 
if we had a right to Chartres, but in tragic Spain one takes nothing 
for granted” (p. 355). And yet to-day it is Chartres and St. 
Mark’s that are in danger, and Seville that is secure. There are 
sincere appreciations of the United States and of the Swiss, and 
Mr. Lunn voices his faith in the future of the free democracy of 
Switzerland. - 

No one who has known something of the old Europe and its 

can fail to be touched with the melancholy that now and 
then descends like a cloud on Mr. Lunn’s normally buoyant 
temperament. In 1938 he looked northwards from Nazified 
Innsbruck to the wonderful mountains mirrored by moonlight in 
the flowing waters of the Inn. “I was overcome by an intolerable 
longing for the old Germany, the Germany that gave us words like 
Wanderlust and gemttlich, the Germany in which there was room, 
not only for Prussian officers, but also for dreamy idealists ”’ (p. 366). 
Even more deeply tinged with memories and regret is his final leave- 
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taking of Italy a few days before Italy’s entry into the war. 
“‘ Maggiore had never seemed lovelier, her shimmering blueness 
flecked by a single sail.” ‘Come what may ”’—so the chapter 
ends—“ there are some things which even war cannot destroy ” 
(p. 420). 

Come what may—the future is on the knees of the gods or, to 
put it in a more Christian manner, we are in the hands of God. 
Mr. Lunn’s autobiography is robust and vigorous, full of sound 
sense and illuminating comment upon events, and often delicate 
in its description of natural beauty and human friendliness. There 
is much in it of out-door life and mountain adventure, whether on 
foot or skis. I can think of many reasons why it should be read, 
and why it will give genuine enjoyment to the reader: and not 
the least of these is the evident fact that it is the record of a life 
well and richly spent and of a mind deeply imbued with a truly 
human and Christian spirit. 

j.M. 


2—A CHRISTIAN ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 


and critic of foreign affairs, as no one would question the 
Christian character of his attitude towards them. Not long ago 
an Italian wrote that his speeches read like Papal Encyclicals, 
This volume contains a selection of his addresses on this momentous 
subject from 1934 till the present day. In 1934 he was President 
of the Board of Education, and since then he has been successively 
Secretary of State for War, Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the 
Council, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. As each of the 
fifty speeches, here recorded, is prefaced by an adequate summary 
of the conditions under which it was delivered, it is easy to recon- 
struct from them the history of the past six years, as it is surveyed 
by a thoughtful, cultured and Christian mind. 

Commencing with an address at the Albert Hall on the League 
of Nations and Disarmament, the volume reflects the reliance then 


placed upon the League as an instrument of peace and upon the’ 


notion of collective security. The tone is one of reasoned 
Lord Halifax is no isolationist, he does not hesitate to remind his 
fellow-countrymen of their responsibilities. As disarmament gives 
way to re-armament, he justifies the Government’s actions, its 
willingness to make concessions, its regional pacts. The various 
crises leading—it seems to us now inevitably—to the present war, 
still leaves room for firmness. 
But it is when he is dealing with larger issues that the voice 
by Viscount Halifax, K.G. Oxford University 
Pp. x, 368. Price, tos. 6d. n. 
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of Lord Halifax rings most clearly. For him patriotism is not 
enough. “I would have little use for the British Empire,’’ he can 
state, “if I could not honestly feel that in its present form it did — 
minister directly to the happiness of one-quarter of the human 
race, and was able by its influence to affect the whole” (p. 228). 
What we should mean by international peace, he declares, is “‘ the 
establishment between nations of that relationship which ought to 
obtain between Christian individuals as members of Christ’s body.” 
The foundations of such a peace are clearly: mutual respect and 
mutual trust, unselfishness, the service of others which will come 
only as we truly love our neighbours as ourselves, and, finally, 
the subjection of every part of our being in thought and word and 
deed to the service of God’s will, ‘‘ as we may be guided to apprehend 
it in our daily life.’ The fact that war is still possible to-day, he 
regards as “‘ a symptom of grave spiritual disease ’’ and a constant 
challenge to repentance and to prayer: ‘‘ to repentance for our share 
in the responsibility for human blindness in not seeing and following 
God’s guiding ; and to prayer that all men everywhere may come 
to make His will the touchstone of all their conduct’”’ (p. 103). 
These words were spoken in July, 1937. 

And yet, for all his true idealism, Lord Halifax remains a realist. 
He advocates re-armament when it is necessary and faces the grim 
possibilities of war when it were cowardice to cling timidly to peace. 

He understands that progress is slow, that men can be evil and 
treacherous, that hopes are all too often shattered. But courage, 
patience. “‘ Let us remember ’’—to add one more passage—“ that 
while we labour and have to deal with a difficult world as we find it, 
our greatest and most compelling task is to make it better—that 
we may make it indeed a truer counterpart of that Kingdom which 
is above: which great men have seen in vision, and for which 
we daily pray ” (p. 39). 

Among the happiest speeches in the volume are those which 
do not deal so directly with foreign problems. There is a delightful 
appreciation of Lawrence of Arabia, spoken at the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet in St. Paul’s. “‘ Before the end came, I like to 
think that he saw again the spires of Oxford, unearthly in her 
beauty, set in the misty blue of early May, until at last he reached 
no earthly city, but that city of his vision where he might see no 
longer as in a glass darkly, and know at length as he was known.” 
The book concludes with an address on ‘“‘ The Challenge to Liberty,” 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on February 27th of this year. 
It was here that Lord Halifax quoted the French peasant who was 
asked how far it was toCarcassonne. ‘‘ How far it is toCarcassonne, 
Sir, that I do not know. But that this is the road to Carcassonne, 
of that I am sure: for those who return say always that at the end 
lies Carcassonne.’”’ Lord Halifax continued: ‘‘ Our Carcassonne is 
the world of our desire. I do not know whether it will be an easier 
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world, but what matters is that we should desire not an easier 
but a better world, and equip ourselves in body, mind, and spirit to 
create it.” Could it be better stated? When the history of these 
past few years shall have been written, it will surely stand to Eng- 
land’s lasting credit that she had a Foreign Secretary of the calibre, 
character and ideals of Lord Halifax. F.M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Father Vernon Johnson whose advocacy of the cause and virtues 
of St. Theresa of Lisieux is widely known, has written a simple life 
of the Carmelite saint, with the title Our Guiding Star (B. O. and 
W.: 3s. 6d. n.). The title is not his own but is taken from an 
expression used by Pius XI in 1925. The story of Theresa’s life 
is told simply and devoutly. Her particular way of sanctity is 
set down as that of Spiritual Childhood and, when analysed, is seen 
to comprise a sense of the nearness of God, a feeling of complete 
dependence upon Him and of utter trust in the Divine Goodness. 
God has raised her up—we are reminded in the Introduction and the 
lesson is developed throughout the book—precisely that she might 
be a teacher, a Guiding Star, in a type of holiness which He has 
judged best suited to these modern days. A simple, reverent and 
quietly helpful book. 

Non-CaTHotic. 

No. 9 of the “Signposts ’’ series is entitled Catholic Design 
for Living (Dacre Press: 1s. n.) and is from the pen of G. B. 
Bentley. Dealing with conduct and not belief, it contains a 
thorough, and yet simple, consideration of man’s chief purpose in 
life (on quite Ignatian lines), of the Love of God and the specific 
acts of a Christian. It is well written, shows an acquaintance with 
Catholic writers from St. Bernard of Clairvaux to Péres de Condren 
and Olier, and is, generally speaking, of very Catholic inspiration. 


The author has a good answer for those who argue that Christian 


morality is based upon a superior kind of self-interest. In the 
first place, man has not only the desire but also the obligation to 
seek his own perfection ; secondly, the Sovereign Good is such that 
it can and ought to be loved for its own sake, and not merely for 
the sake of the enjoyment that it promises ; and, thirdly, the love 
of God for His own sake does not exclude, but rather prescribes, 
the love of self for God’s sake (p. 63). Elsewhere (p. 50) he describes 
the Christian life as a progressive transformation of ‘‘ for my sake ”’ 
into “‘ for God’s sake.”” But why does he render the Aristotelian 
Evdamovia as “ happiness’ and not “ well-being,’’ a phrase 
which occurs on p. 47? His pages on the Eucharist do not seem 
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quite happy. It must, he tells us, be the centre and source of 
Christian prayer, and it symbolizes and effects our incorporation into 
Christ in the most intimate way possible (p. 74, italics ours). But 
what does the word “ effects” mean here? There is careful 
avoidance of the word “ Mass.”” On the whole, however, the book 
is a healthy and helpful one. 

The final chapter of W. H. Elliott’s ‘‘ The Christian in His 
Blindness,” published in 1933, now re-appears in pamphlet form, 
under the title Do We Really Die? (Longmans: 6d. n.).. It is 
admirably written and has many a consoling thought for these 
difficult days. Mr. Elliott declares himself impatient with any 
statement that a young life was ‘‘ too good for this world,” and that 
God has snatched it away to a world that is better: neither will 
he tolerate the expression that death happens “for some good 
purpose.”’ In this he is over-dogmatic. He rejects, possibly with 
undue haste, the notion that ‘“ we should construct our morality 
on any hopes of adequate recompense in an after life.’’ Though 
it be granted that this, is not the highest motive for moral action, 
the recompense in question is no selfish one, it is the fulfilment of 
human life and personality in union with God. Quite rightly does 
he come back to the central fact of Christ’s Resurrection, and rightly 
does he insist that ‘‘ the Church ought to speak much more often 
and much more plainly about the Resurrection. It was the great 
theme of the Early Church. It had its place in every sermon that 
the Apostles preached. It amazed the world of those days—this 
new teaching about death.” And yet, although Mr. Elliott’s 
chapter is most human and consoling, one misses just that joyous 
and buoyant certainty of fuller life with God that is the most 
important lesson of Christ’s own triumph over death. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The seventh and eighth of the Macmillan War Pamphlets (3d. 
each) are contributed by Professors Joad and Laski, of London 
University. In For Civilization the former lays it down that 
reason, morals and the sense of beauty are man’s distinctive 
attributes, and that the best specimens of humanity are those “ in 
whom the characteristics of intelligence, goodness and good taste 
are most highly developed.” For such development, he maintains, 
freedom is absolutely necessary: it is a condition of knowledge, 
goodness and art. Dr. Joad gives us his own ideas of what the State 
should or should not do. One might, of course, debate some of his 
conclusions. Is it, for example, “better to be free to go wrong 
and take advantage of our freedom than to be forced to go right ”’ ? 
However, although he confesses himself sceptical about the soul’s 
immortality, he affirms emphatically that ‘“ the individual is an 
end in himself, with a right to happiness in this world and a chance 
of immortality in the next, and that no end of the State, neither 
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power nor glory nor sacred rights nor historic missions, can count 
in the balance against this right.’’ Like Mr. A. A. Milne, the author 
of the second of these pamphlets, he claims that he has always 
been a pacifist. But Hitler has converted him as he converted Mr. 
Milne. Both are convinced that this is a war for civilization. 
Professor Laski’s The Rights of Man does not impress us so 
favourably. His exposure of the Nazi system is done neatly and 
effectively. There is, however, an ambiguity in his use of the phrase 
“‘ Western civilization ’’ which comes to be equated with European 
history of the last century and a half. His explanation of man’s 
rights appears to mean little more than a certain right of political 
association. The condition of social progress, he would have us 
believe, was the increasing acceptance of the rights of man, the 
recognition that these inhered in him as a citizen regardless of ciass 
or creed or race. Weshould have liked a little more about the rights 
of man, not merely as a citizen but as a human person with an 


individual destiny and purpose. 
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